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THE GENESIS OF SOME PASSAGES WHICH SPENSER 
BORROWED FROM MARLOWE 


By T. W. Batpwin 


Steevens long ago pointed out that Marlowe and Spenser have 
a considerable passage in common.’ Marlowe causes Tambur- 
laine to say 


And in my helme a triple plume shal spring, 
Spangled with Diamonds dancing in the aire, 

To note me Emperour of the three fold world, 

Like to an almond tree ymounted high, 

Vpon the lofty and celestiall mount, 

Of euer greene Selinus queintly dect 

With bloomes more white than Hericinas browes, 
Whose tender blossoms tremble euery one, 

At euery little breath that thorow heauen is blowen.? 


‘ 


Spenser writes of a “ goodly knight ” 
Vpon the top of all his loftie crest, 
A bunch of haires discolourd diuersly, 
With sprincled pearle, and gold full richly drest, 
Did shake, and seem’d to daunce for iollity, 
Like to an Almond tree ymounted hye 
On top of greene Selinis all alone, 
With blossomes braue bedecked daintily; 
Whose tender locks do tremble euery one 
At euery little breath, that vnder heauen is blowne.* 


1 For a summary of past opinion on the question, see the Hopkins Variorum 
Spenser 1. 252-3. 

22 Tamburlaine 4. 3 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 123, lines 4095-4103) . 

8 Faerie Queene 1. 7. 82. 
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The parallels in structure and phrasing make it clear that one 
has certainly borrowed from the other. Then which? 
Steevens knew that Spenser’s Faerie Queene was entered 
S. R. some months before Jamburlaine. He assumed, therefore, 
that Marlowe had borrowed. He had only, however, to look 
at the first edition to see that Marlowe did not borrow from 
the printed Faerie Queene. For the correct reading of the first 
word of the eighth line is evidently “ Whose,” as in the edition 
of 1596. On this, critics do generally and must agree. But 
Marlowe could never have seen that reading in print; the 
edition of 1590 reads “Her.” If Marlowe borrowed his 
“Whose” from Spenser here, he did not do so through the 
edition of 1590. The connection, therefore, either way, thus lies 
behind print, and its nature still remains to be demonstrated. 
We have to do with an extended figure, in which the head of 

a warrior bedecked with plumes is compared to a mountain 
covered with waving vegetation. The sources of the chief 
elements used by Marlowe in his figure are clear. We may well 
begin with the figure itself, since it has given the rhetorical 
structure to the passage. As Upton pointed out in connection 
with Spenser’s passage,‘ the source of the figure is Homer, 
Iliad 17. 53-56. 

olov dé rpéder Epvos avynp epiOydrés Edains 

Xopw ev olo7dd@, 60 aris dvaBéBpoxev Bdwp, 

Kahov tTnreOdov’ 7d S€ re mvovai Sovéovor 

Tmavroiwy avépwy, Kat te Bove avOei evK@:® 


It will be seen that Marlowe preserves the rhetorical struc- 
ture of Homer’s simile, which may be reduced to the common 
denominator, as a tree set in a certain location has its white 
blossoms shaken in all the winds. Marlowe’s last three lines 
are only an embroidered translation of Homer’s last line and a 
half, with a comparison for the white bloom inserted, “ more 
white than Hericina’s browes.” 

This comparison brought a localization for Marlowe’s tree. 
For the reference is to Venus Erycina. As Stephanus explains, 


“Upton, J., Spenser’s Faerie Queene (1758). 2. 389. 

5 A modern translation runs: 

“As when a man reareth some lusty sapling of an olive in a clear space where 
water springeth plenteously, a goodly shoot fair-growing; and blasts of all winds 
shake it, yet it bursteth into white blossom.” Lang, Leaf, and Myers, pp. 343-4. 
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‘ 


Eryx, son of Venus, had been killed by Hercules “ atque in 
monte, in quo Veneri matri templum condiderat, sepultus est: 
vnde mons ipse Eryx, & Venus Erycina appellatur.”* If one 
turns to Textor to get the conventional connotations of Eryx, 


_he finds at the head of the list two passages from Ovid. In the 


first, from the Art of Love, Ovid had said 


Sed dea... 
Colle sub umbroso quam tenet altus Eryx.’ 


Textor adapts this under Eryx, with the epithet altus. In the 
second, from the Remedy of Love, Ovid writes 


Est prope Collinam templum venerabile portam; 
Inposuit templo nomina celsus Eryx.® 


Textor adapts this as his second item under Eryx, with the 
epithet celsus. So conventionally Eryx was altus, celsus, lofty. 

Further, Eryx, man and mountain, are prominent in the 
Aeneid, especially at a crucial time in Book 5. Aeneas, another 
son of Venus, founds a town there for those “souls with no 
craving for high renown.” 


tum vicina astris Erycino in vertice sedes 
fundatur Veneri Idaliae, tumuloque sacerdos 
ac lucus late sacer additur Anchiseo.® 


As Aeneas is about to leave, he has three steers slain to Eryx, 
and himself “ with temples bound in leaves of trimmed olive ” 
officiates. Eryx and olives are thus connected for Marlowe by 
Virgil, and Eryx has a shrine on its crest near the stars. Inci- 
dentally, Marlowe met both Eryx and Erycina in translating 
Ovid’s Amores. He uses the epithet Erycine also in Hero and 
Leander. 

It will be seen that Marlowe’s mountain is really Eryx. It is 
“the lofty and celestiall mount ” and could have been suggested 
by “ With bloomes more white than Hericinas browes.” For 


* Stephanus, Dictionarium (1570), Eryz. 

7 But the goddess whom lofty Eryx holds upon his shady hill.” Mozley, Art of 
Love, pp. 94-5. 

§ “ Near the Colline Gate there is a venerable shrine; lofty Eryx has set his name 
thereon.” Ibid., pp. 214-15. 

*“ Then, on the crest of Eryx, a shrine, nigh to the stars, is founded to Venus 
of Idalia, and to Anchises’ tomb is assigned a priest with breadth of hallowed 
grove.” Fairclough, Virgil 1. 496-7. 
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Venus, as the goddess of love, was, of course, according to the 
conventions of the time, the “ whitest” of women. And for 
Marlowe the brows might exert charms of love. 

A brow for loue to banquet roiallye.’° 

Shadowing more beautie in their ayrie browes, 

Then has the white breasts of the queene of Loue."! 
But the figure itself may have been suggested by Virgil’s con- 
nection of Eryx and olives. Homer’s olive may have aroused 
the association in Marlowe’s mind of Virgil’s Eryx and olives. 
Eryx may then have brought in the figure of Erycina’s brows. 
Eryx was also a “ shady hill.” It is covered with vegetation, 
though the type of vegetation is not specified in any other 
description known to me. We have now safely localized our 
tree upon mount Eryx. 

But Marlowe does not call the mountain Eryx. Instead, he 

calls it Selinus. Here again we need to turn to Stephanus, who 


says, 
3 


‘ Selinis, vrbis nomen, a selino, idest apio, quod ibi plurimum 
nascatur. 
Selinis, vrbs Siciliae iuxta Lilybaeum, palmis abidans. 
Virg. 3. Aeneid. 
Téque datis linquo ventis palmosa Selinis.” !* 
Textor dutifully garners this as his first item under Selinis, 
with the epithet palmosa. The conventional phrase was pal- 
mosa Selinis, and it was probably the palmosa which brought 
Selinus along with it to Marlowe’s mind. For it was the palm 
which belonged on the victor’s crown as by figure this vegeta- 
tion was to be upon the mountain. As Stephanus says, the 
palm, “ Non cedit ponderi, sed surgit aduersus pondus. Ided 
victoribus traditur praemio, quod non cesserint, sed pertinaces 
in bello perstiterint. Vide Gellium lib. 3. cap. 6.” But there is 
also another likely connecting link between Eryx and Selinus. 
For Servius notes “ Palmosa Selinis.] Ciuitas iuxta Lilybeum 
abundans palmis & apio: oéAwov enim apium dicitur. Drepanon.] 
Ciuitas est non longe a monte Eryce trans Lilybeum.”* If 


2° Brooke, Marlowe, p. 494. *: Brooke, Marlowe, p. 150. 

12 Stephanus, Dictionarium (1570). Incidentally, it will be seen that there has 
been some unwise comment as to Spenser’s form “ Selinis.” It was the form used 
by the best authority of the day on cities, and so to be found in other generally 
used authorities, as Textor, etc. 

18 Virgil (Basle, 1575), p. 781. 
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one knew palmosa Selinis, it was likely to get connected with 
Eryx. Consequently, palmosa Selinis gets fused with mount 
Eryx and gives its name to the resultant mountain, though 
Selinus was not a mountain, except of Marlowe’s own making. 

Then there is a further substitution for palmosa. For in 
Homer the tree had been an olive and Marlowe has retained 
its white blooms. For some reason Marlowe did not consider 
Homer’s olive, or Virgil’s palm quite fitting. Apparently, he 
considered at least the olive to be as poetic as the almond. For 
he is alleged to have written 


. 


Vpon this brim the Eglantine and Rose, 

The Tamoriscke, Oliue, and the Almond tree, 
As kind companions in one vnion growes, 
Folding their twindring armes as oft we see 
Turtle-taught louers either other close, 
Lending to dulnesse feeling Sympathie."* 


Here the almond and the olive are equally poetic to Marlowe. 
And well might the almond be considered poetic. Most school- 
boys in Marlowe’s time knew the story of how Phyllis was 
turned into an almond tree, since they were forced to read 
Ovid’s epistle of Phyllis to Demophon in Heroides. They are 
likely also to have met the story even earlier in the note of 
Servius to Virgil’s mention of Phyllis in Eclogue 5. 10. They 
would learn how Phyllis in despair had hanged herself for love 
and was turned into a leafless almond tree, but when Demo- 
phon embraced the tree it put forth leaves. This story ought 
to have led to further natural history of the almond tree, where 
Pliny would have been the first book to consult. And it is 
Pliny, rather than Ovid, whom Marlowe reflects ultimately in 
our passage. The determining reason for this probably was one 
of symbolism. For Marlowe wanted to symbolize for Tambur- 
laine not merely victory but everlasting victory. He wanted 
an “euer greene Selinus.”’ The proper tree for that idea, as 
he thought apparently, was the almond. Thomas Nashe may 
give us its symbolism, “ No frosts to make the greene almound 
tree counted rash and improuident, in budding soonest of all 
other,” *° etc., which is from Pliny, who points out that the 


1* Brooke, Marlowe, p. 552. Cf. also p. 408 and p. 429. 
2° McKerrow, Nashe 2. 285. 
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almond tree blooms in January. Nashe’s mode of moralizing 
Pliny’s alleged fact is similar to that, for instance, of Alciat 
and his commentators, who aimed the moral against precocious 
youth. But Marlowe was interested in the blooming in January; 
the almond was for him “ euer greene.” And so he substitutes 
the “euer greene ” almond for the palm on Selinus, which is in 
reality mount Eryx; and then substitutes it all in Homer’s olive 
formula. 

Of what color were almond blossoms actually to Marlowe? 
Professor W. A. Oldfather points out that almond blossoms 
actually are white; my wife insists they are pink in California. 
Dalecampius notes on the passage of Pliny from which Mar- 
lowe’s almond is ultimately derived, “Flore purpureo. In 
Priapeis, Amygdalimve flore purpureo fulgens.” ** Elsewhere 
Pliny writes amygdalaceo folio, flore rosaceo,*’ which is quoted 
by Stephanus and others in such a way as to suggest that the 
almond itself was of flore rosaceo. So far as I have observed, 
this is what the classical sources of Marlowe’s day would have 
told him. 

Had Marlowe turned to the herbals, Dalecampius would 
have told him this time that the almond was of flore foliato, 
candido, in quibusdam subrufo.'* Here white is the dominant 
color. But the English herbal of Gerarde compares the almond 
tree to the peach; “ the flowers be alike . . . we haue them in 
our London gardens and orchards in good plentie.” *** Of the 
peach tree he says, “ the flowers be of a light purple colour .. . 
I haue them all in my garden, with many other sorts.” 
Apparently, London almonds and peaches were flore purpureo, 
subrufo, rosaceo. Gerarde also mentions, however, the almond 
plum; “the flowers are white, sprinkled with a little dash of 
purple, scarcely to be perceiued.”*” Gerarde appears to 
indicate, therefore, that the almond itself as known in London 
was not the white-blossomed variety. 

There is one place, however, where Marlowe is almost certain 
to have learned that the almond blossom might be white. In 


2° Dalecampius, Pliny (1587), p. $85. This is the Pliny Shakspere used. 
17 Tbid., Bk. 26. Chap. 11. 

18 Historia Generalis Plantarum (Lyons, 1587). 1. 316. 

188 Gerarde, Herball (1597), pp. 1255-6. 

1° Ibid., p. 1257-9. 2° Ibid., p. 1312. 
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Ecclesiastes 12. 5, the Geneva version reads “ and the almonde 
tre shal florish,” with a note explaining, “ Their head shalbe as 
white as the blossomes of an almonde tre.” The Bishop’s note 
is briefer but to the same effect, ““ The white head.” So the 
New English Dictionary under date of 1590 quotes “ Vpon 
whose siluer heads the Almond-tree hath blossomde.” These 
proverbial books of the Bible were emphasized in grammar 
school; it is clear that Shakspere was made to follow a common 
practice of the day by turning them from English into Latin. 
Marlowe would almost certainly have known the passage. But 
if he did, only the color and not the connotation of age entered 
into his figure, for there the almond is “euer greene.” If Mar- 
lowe did know the fact that the almond blossom may be white, 
then this also would have helped to induce the white-blossomed 
almond tree instead of the original white-blossomed olive or the 
secondary palm in the figure. 

It is worth noting also that Marlowe is probably not using a 
Latin translation of the Greek of Homer, and there seems to 
have been no available English translation of this passage. 
Divus, Castalio, and Spondanus, at least, are uniform in trans- 
lating Homer’s zvouai as flatus. This is because such dictionaries 
as those of Stephanus and Scapula gave the Latin equivalent 
of the Greek as “ Flatus, Spiritus.” But Constantinus reversed 
and extended the synonyms, “ spiritus, flatus, afflatus, halitus, 
aura.” So in the Constantinus abbreviated by Crispinus, an 
edition of which was published in England under the editorship 
and something more of Edward Grant in 1581, the definition 
becomes “ spiritus, flatus.” Now Cooper defines flatus as “A 
puffe or blaste of winde,” and this is the force which most 
translators give to Homer’s word.** But Marlowe does not. 


* This tradition shows through the translation of a passage in Jocasta quoted by 
Allot as a flower under “Good name” and attributed to Gascoigne as translator 
(Crawford, C., Englands Parnassus, p. 89). The Italian runs, 

E ’1 grido d’ onesta che did voi s’ ode 

E qual tenero fior, ch’ ad ogni fiato 

Di picciol’ aura s’ ammarcisce e muore. 
This becomes, 

The voyce that goeth of your vnspotted fame, 

Is like a tender floure, that with the blast 

Of euerie little winde doth fade away. 

(Cunliffe, J. W., Early English Classical Tragedies, pp. 83, 308) . 
There is nothing of this phraseology in the Greek of Euripides; it is Dolce who has 
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He is following the force of the definition in Constantinus,” 
who begins with spiritus, which Cooper defines as “ Spirite: 
breathe: winde: sauour: smell: ayer,” etc. Consequently, to 
Marlowe Homer’s zvo.ai zavroiwy avévwv has become “ euery 
little breath that . . . is blowen.”’ It will be noticed that Mar- 
lowe has felt an intensive force in Homer’s zavtoiwv; every breath 
of wind whatsoever, “ euery little breath,” whereas the Latin 
translators use the colorless omnium or variorum, as if Homer 
had said révrwv. Incidentally, such modern literal translations 
as I have examined are equally colorless. Marlowe is again 
following the Greek dictionaries. Constantinus-Crispinus gives 
the special meaning for this passage as multiplex, multifarius, 
and the adverb as quomodocunque, omnino. It seems reason- 
ably certain that in this passage Marlowe has used the current 
Greek dictionary of Constantinus-Crispinus upon the Greek 
original of Homer, as he was supposed to do. For he would 
have had only two or three books of Homer at Canterbury, 
and Grant’s version of Constantinus-Crispinus in 1581 was the 
first English-printed Greek dictionary and the only one while 
Marlowe was at university. But when we are tracing Elizabethan 
nectar toits source, we must always remember that there is many 
a slip between the cup and the lip. Had I given such a trans- 
lation of Homer’s phrase as Marlowe has done, I suppose my 
old master in Greek, Professor John Pressly, would have looked 
accusingly at me over his spectacles and have uttered his 
frequent admonition, “ Read the Greek; read the Greek! ” 
Nevertheless, I prefer Marlowe’s translation to any other I 
have seen. 

We have thus recaptured all the chief elements of Marlowe’s 
figure from their sources, and have placed them in their genetic 


embroidered this commonplace against the loquacity of women. Doubtless he took 
this phraseology from his dabblings in Homer. The translators seem also to have 
been conscious of Homer’s phrase, as shown by their transfer of ogni, and their 
translation of aura as winde instead of air, though blast would itself suggest to an 
Englishman a stronger word than air. 

23 Parker in 1574 provided the Constantinus, 1562, for the common use of his six 
Norwich scholars at Benet College (Strype, Parker, 1711, p. 291). He also 
provided Cooper’s Thesaurus, 1565, Curio’s Thesaurus, 3 vols., 1561, and the 
Budaeus, Latin-Greek dictionary published at Paris in 1554. We do not know 
whether he duplicated this gift for Marlowe and his group at Corpus Christi, but 
at least Constantinus was a logical Greek dictionary for Marlowe to use at 
Cambridge—and later when he could get access. 
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pattern. It will now be seen at a glance that Spenser’s figure 
is a compression and adaptation of Marlowe’s to the stanzaic 
form. There is in Spenser, for instance, nothing of Erycina, 
who really contributed the foundation of the figure. Without 
Marlowe’s Eryx, there is no explanation of how Spenser’s 
Selinis acquired a high top. Without the white bloom of 
Homer’s olive, which Spenser does not have, we cannot beget 
Eryx, etc. However Spenser came by it, he borrowed his figure 
from Marlowe. And here is another excellent illustration of 
how one Elizabethan pillaged and adapted the classics, and 
another borrowed and further adapted the results, all according 
to the best Elizabethan methods of composition. In fact, 
Spenser in the first half of his stanza has even borrowed a line 
from and adapted a previous passage of his own, causing 
Upton to comment, “ He could not better it, therefore he does 
not alter it: and in this he follows Homer,” ** which had long 
been a commonplace with Ciceronic critics in England to pal- 
liate such repetition, at least from Ascham’s day. Evidently 
Spenser did not think that he could better Marlowe much 
either. 

But this is by no means Spenser’s only borrowing from Mar- 
lowe’s Tamburlaine. As was pointed out by Bullen in 1885,"* 
Marlowe and Spenser share another borrowed simile in com- 
mon. A couple of hundred lines earlier than the passage we 
have been considering Tamburlaine is threatening his op- 
ponents with the direst punishment. 

And with the paines my rigour shall inflict, 

Ile make ye roare, that earth may echo foorth 
The far resounding torments ye sustaine, 

As when an heard of lusty Cymbrian Buls, 

Run mourning round about the Femals misse, 
And stung with furie of their following, 

Fill all the aire with troublous bellowing.*® 


Spenser in the next canto after the one we have been consider- 
ing writes 
Dismaied with so desperate deadly wound, 
And eke impatient of vnwonted paine, 
*8 Upton, J., Spenser's Faerie Queene (1758). 2. 389. 


** Bullen, Marlowe 3. 359. Crawford, C., Notes and Queries, 9th S. 7. 203. 
25 2 Tamburlaine 4. 1 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 117, lines 3859-3865) . 
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He loudly brayd with beastly yelling sound, 
That all the fields rebellowed againe; 
As great a noyse, as when in Cymbrian plaine 
An heard of Bulles, whom kindly rage doth sting, 
Do for the milkie mothers want complaine, 
And fill the fields with troublous bellowing, 
The neighbour woods around with hollow murmur ring.”® 


The simile is from Ovid, and was easily to hand in Textor for 
anyone in need of a figure concerning bulls. Also it is from the 
archmodel of all such comic-tragic courtships, that of Poly- 
phemus, who threatens that if Galathea favors the dwarf Acis, 


then 
‘viscera viva traham divulsaque membra per agros 
perque tuas spargam (sic se tibi misceat!) undas. 
uror enim, laesusque exaestuat acrius ignis, 
cumque suis videor translatam viribus Aetnam 
pectore ferre meo, nec tu, Galatea, moveris.’ 

“ Talia nequiquam questus (nam cuncta videbam) 
surgit et ut taurus vacca furibundus adempta 
stare nequit silvaque et notis saltibus errat, 
cum ferus ignaros nec quicquam tale timentes 
me videt atque Aein ‘ video’ que exclamat ‘ et ista 
ultima sit, faciam, Veneris concordia vestrae.’ 
tantaque vox, quantam Cyclops iratus habere 
debuit, illa fuit: clamore perhorruit Aetne.” *7 


Like Ovid, Marlowe uses threat and simile, though the 
details of his threat are different. Also there are three kings, 
so that Marlowe’s simile is in the plural instead of the singular. 
Since two of these three kings are soon to be hitched ag 
pampered jades of Asia to Tamburlaine’s chariot, this treat- 
ment as animals perhaps suggested the simile of Ovid’s bull. 


2° Faerie Queene 1. 8. 11. 

27“ T'll tear his vitals out alive, I'll rend him limb from limb and scatter the 
pieces over the fields and over your waves—so may he mate with you! For oh, I 
burn, and my hot passion thus scorned rages more fiercely within me; I seem to carry 
Aetna in my breast, borne thither with all his violence. And you, Galatea, do not 
care at all.” 

“Such vain complaints he uttered, and rose up (I saw it all), just as a bull 
which, furious when the cow has been taken from him, cannot stand still, but 
wanders through the woods and familiar pasture-lands. Then the fierce giant spied 
me and Acis, neither knowing nor fearing such a fate, and he cried: ‘I see you, 
and I’ll make that union of your loves the last.’ His voice was big and terrible as a 
furious Cyclops’ voice should be. Aetna trembled with the din of it.” Miller, F. J., 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses (19383) 2. 288-291. 
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At any rate, Marlowe develops the simile proper in four lines, 
the first of which is introductory. Each item in the following 
three lines has its counterpart in Ovid. Marlowe’s “ run mourn- 
ing round about” is from errat; “the Femals misse” from 
vacca adempta; “And stung with furie of their following” 
from furibundus, for Cooper defines the word as “ woode: 
madde: in a greate rage or furie.” “Fill all the aire with 
troublous bellowing ” is from Polyphemus as bull 


tantaque vox, quantam Cyclops iratus habere 
debuit, illa fuit: clamare perhorruit Aetne. 


Then Marlowe constructs the first three lines of our quoted 
passage to match and parallel the simile in these last three 
lines. Consequently, the roar of Polyphemus again finds echo in 
the third line of the first part of Marlowe’s passage. 

The midmost line is introductory to the simile proper in the 
last three. We have seen why Marlowe has a herd of bulls 
instead of one. But why should they be “ Cymbrian Buls ”? 
Here we must remember the horrific reputation of the Cimbri. 
This reputation caused Mantuan to apply to them the epithet 
furibundus, which is the one that Ovid had applied to his bull. 
As Textor records it, “ Furibundus Mantuanus, Cum intonuit 
gelida Cimber furibundus ab Arcto.” Ovid’s phrase taurus 
furibundus may in some way have brought with it Mantuan’s 
or another’s Cimber furibundus, the result being those raging 
“ Cymbrian Buls.” Now we know that sooner or later Marlowe 
certainly met the Cimbri in his translation of Lucan, where he 
calls them “furious Cymbrians ” (]. 257). He has here made 
one people out of Lucan’s “ Cimbrumque . . . furoris Teuto- 
nici,” Lucan’s other two peoples appearing in their own right. 
Marlowe thus under the influence of furoris has translated 
as if Lucan had written Cimbri furibundi. We know, therefore, 
that Marlowe had this phrase in mind from some source to 
coalesce with Ovid’s taurus furibundus. So the Germans gave 
their fury to the Cimbri, and that fury brought Ovid’s bulls 
to Cimbrian ownership. Of course, the Cimbri deserved these 
acquisitions.** In whatever way the association between 


2° The reader will find an appetizing sketch of the Cimbri in Cooper’s Thesaurus, 
the official English account as it were. Another grammar school official, Textor in 
his Epitheta, also sketches them. They were sufficiently notorious. 
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Cimbri and raging bulls arose in Marlowe’s mind, it was a 
fitting one. It seems clear, however, that the connection 
came through Marlowe’s translation of Lucan. We have, there- 
fore, now traced the main elements of Marlowe’s passage to 
their ultimate sources, and some of them, as the Cimbrian bulls, 
are personal to Marlowe; consequently, must have been 
borrowed from him by Spenser. 

Spenser has adapted the five lines of his simile proper from 
Marlowe. The latter, it will be remembered, had kept Ovid’s 
structure of threat and simile. But Spenser does not need the 
threat, and so takes only the simile. Instead of the threat, 
he has four introductory lines, leading up to the simile, and 
using another famous bull passage, thus suggested by the bull 
passage he had borrowed from Marlowe, who had borrowed it 
from Ovid. For in “all the fields rebellowed againe ” Spenser 
is evidently echoing the reboant silvae of Virgil’s Georgics. 
Virgil tells how the female with soft enchantment drives the 
bulls to battle 


pascitur in magna Sila formosa iuvenca: 
illi alternantes multa vi proelia miscent 
volneribus crebris, lavit ater corpora sanguis, 
versaque in obnixos urgentur cornua vasto 
cum gemitu; reboant silvaeque et longus Olympus.”® 
Marlowe’s bellowing bulls have suggested to Spenser Virgil’s 
bellowing beasts, and by combining the two herds Spenser 
makes his corral outbellow Marlowe’s.*® Thus Virgil underlies 
the first part of Spenser’s stanza and intensifies the simile from 
Marlowe in the second part. So Marlowe has adapted the 
threat of Polyphemus to his purpose, and Spenser has then 
adapted Marlowe and Virgil to his ends. 

For a third connection, Percival ** points out another phrase 
in common. Spenser writes of a “forlorne Maiden,” whose 
parents 


2°“ She is grazing in Sila’s great forest, a lovely heifer: the bulls in alternate 
onset join battle with mighty force; many a wound they deal, black gore bathes 
their frames, amid mighty bellowing the levelled horns are driven against the butting 
foe; the woods and the sky, from end to end, re-echo.” Fairclough, Virgil 1. 170-1. 

8° Jortin deserves some kind of mention for trying to make rhetorical calves out 
of Spenser’s reinforced bulls: “‘ Bulls’ for ‘calves’ is a catechresis, as the 
rhetoricians call it” (Variorwm Spenser 1. 258). 

*2 Variorum Spenser 1. 255. 
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Did spread their rule through all the territories, 
Which Phison and Euphrates floweth by, 
And Gehons golden waues doe wash continually.” 


Upton objected that Spenser has interchanged Phison and 
Gehon, for Phison was the first of the rivers flowing from the 
Garden of Eden as Euphrates was the fourth and Gehon was 
the second. And it was Phison which is connected with a 
land whose gold was good, not Gehon nor either of the other 
two. But Upton consoled himself for the interchange with the 
explanation that the alliteration has caused “ Gehons golden 
waves.” ** The alliteration would have held the phrase together, 
but how did it come to get alliterated? Spenser gives no hint; 
Marlowe gives more than a hint. Tamburlaine says 

I will not spare these proud Egyptians, 

Nor change my Martiall obseruations, 

For all the wealth of Gehons golden waues.*® 


Here we may turn to Stephanus, “ Gehon, fluuius qui é paradiso 
terrestri labitur, Genes. 2. Iosephus Nilum vocat.” “* Gehon 
is the Nile. Tamburlaine will not spare the Egyptians for all 
the wealth of their Nile. Ovid applies the epithet dives to the 
river,*’ and Dominicus Marius gives the conventional explana- 
tion, “ propter ingenté aquarum copiam, aut quia sua inunda- 
tione fertilem & diuitem reddit Aegyptum.” ** Even Shakspere 
knew this dependence of the Egyptians upon the Nile. 

Nile’s rich waves, however, have here been colored for Mar- 
lowe by those of Ovid’s Pactolus. For when Midas bathed 
therein, 


°3 Faerie Queene 1. 7. 43. 53 Genesis 2.11.12. ** Variorwm Spenser 1. 255. 

8° 7 Tamburlaine 5. 2 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 59, lines 1902-1904) . 

°° Stephanus, Dictionarium (1570). Note that both Marlowe and Spenser use 
this spelling of the name, not those of the different versions of the Bible. Cooper 
under Nilus also spells Gehon, though he enters the river as Gion. In calling the 
fourth river Euphrates Spenser agrees with the Great Bible (1562 ed.) and the 
Bishop’s (1573 ed.), not the Geneva. But the Great Bible and Bishop's call the 
first river Pison. These rivers appear in The History of . . . Doctor John Faustus, 
1592, thus, ‘“‘ The first is called Ganges or Phison, the second, Gihon or Nilus, the 
third Tigris, and the fourth Euphrates” (Broadway Translations, p. 145). Here is 
the same spelling Phison as in Spenser, and Gihon identified with the Nile as in 
Marlowe. 

87 Noted in Textor’s Epitheta, as also a passage from Seneca. 

88 Ovid, Amatoria (Basle, 1549), p. 349. 
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vis aurea tinxit 
flumen et humano de corpore cessit in amnem; 
nunc quoque iam veteris percepto semine venae 
arva rigent auro madidis pallentia glaebis.®® 


It is this vs aurea of Pactolus that Marlowe attributes to 
Egypt’s Gehon (Nile). And thus was born the alliterative 
phrase “Gehon’s golden waues.” Though it is not necessary, 
Marlowe could also have been influenced by the Biblical pas- 
sage which connected Gehon closely with Phison, which was 
from gold-bearing country, as was Pactolus. The gold country 
is in the verse between Phison and Gehon. Under the influence 
of Gehon-Pactolus Marlowe’s memory may well have slipped 
consciously or unconsciously between these two Biblical rivers. 
So might Spenser’s if he had faced the provocation Marlowe 
did; and neither Marlowe nor Spenser would have murdered a 
phrase to save a fact. It seems clear, however, that the phrase 
was evolved from Marlowe’s mind and not from that of 
Spenser. Spenser thought of the Bible river Gehon and two of 
its companions, not of the Nile. It seems clear once again that 
Spenser has borrowed from Marlowe. 

In 1901 Charles Crawford published the results of a close 
study of these parallels between Marlowe and Spenser. Like 
Steevens and Bullen before him, Crawford also assumed that 
Marlowe borrowed from Spenser, and like them he was wrong. 
For a fourth instance, he pointed out *° that Marlowe’s Tambur- 
laine and Spenser’s Faerie Queene have another line in common. 
In 1 Tambuzrlaine, that warrior boasts 

Our quiuering Lances shaking in the aire, 

And bullets like Jowes dreadfull Thunderbolts, 
Enrolde in flames and fiery smoldering mistes, 
Shall threat the Gods more than Cyclopian warres, 
And with our Sun-bright armour as we march 


Weel chase the Stars from heauen, and dim their eies 
That stand and muse at our admyred armes.*! 


By his reference to Cyclopian wars and marching in martial 


8°“ The power of the golden touch imbued the water and passed from the man’s 
body into the stream. And even to this day, receiving the seed of the original vein, 
the fields grow hard and yellow, their soil soaked with water of the golden touch.” 
Miller, Metamorphoses 2. 130-131. 

*° Notes and Queries, 9th S. 7. 204. 

‘17 Tamburlaine 2. 3 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 25, lines 616-622). 
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array Marlowe gives the clue that he is thinking of a famous 
passage in the sixth Aeneid. 


hic genus antiquum Terrae, Titania pubes, 
fulmine deiecti fundo volvuntur in imo. 

hic et Aloidas geminos immania vidi 

corpora, qui manibus magnum rescindere caelum 
adgressi superisque Iovem detrudere regnis. 

vidi et crudelis dantem Salmonea poenas, 

dum flammas [ovis et sonitus imitatur Olympi. 
quattuor hic invectus equis et lampada quassans 
per Graium populos mediaeque per Elidis urbem 
ibat ovans, divumque sibi poscebat honorem, 
demens, qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen 
aere et cornipedum pulsu simularet equorum. 

at pater omnipotens densa inter nubila telum 
contorsit, non ille faces nec fumea taedis 

lumina, praecipitemque immani turbine adegit.*? 


Like the Cyclops, Tamburlaine will threaten the Gods in 
heaven, for he will actually outshine them, as Salmoneus 
attempted to do with Jupiter. Marlowe has distilled his simile 


like Joue’s dreadfull Thunderbolts, 
Enrolde in flames and fiery smoldering mistes 


from the last three lines of Virgil’s passage 


at pater omnipotens densa inter nubila telum 
contorsit, non ille faces nec fumea taedis 
lumina, praecipitemque immani turbine adegit. 


The densa inter nubila has coalesced with the paralleling fumea 
taedis lumina to become under the influence of bullets propelled 
by gunpowder “ fiery smoldering mistes,” enrolling or surround- 
ing the thunderbolt as did the clouds. It was the fumea lumina 


‘2 Here the ancient sons of Earth, the Titan’s brood, hurled down by the 
thunderbolt, writhe in the lowest abyss. Here, too, I saw the twin sons of Aloeus, 
giant in stature, whose hands essayed to tear down high Heaven and thrust down 
Jove from his realm above. Salmoneus, too, I saw, who paid a cruel penalty while 
aping Jove’s fires and the thunders of Olympus. He, borne by four horses and 
brandishing a torch, rode triumphant through the Greek peoples and his city in the 
heart of Elis, claiming as his own the homage of deity. Madman! to mimic the 
storm-clouds and inimitable thunder with brass and the tramp of horn-footed 
horses! But the Father Almighty amid thick clouds launched his bolt—no fire- 
brands he, nor pitch-pines’ smoky glare—and drave him headlong with furious 
whirlwind.” Fairclough, Virgil 1. 546-7. 
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of the torch which begot the magnificent translation “ fiery 
smoldering,’ for as Servius would have stood even more ready 
to emphasize to Marlowe than to us, “Id est, terrena: nam 
aethereus ignis caret fumo: solo enim splendore uiget.” ** In 
contrast, the torch was only a smoldering light. Similarly 
contorsit and immani turbine, with their whirling suggestions, 
elicited what proved to be a magic word for the relation of fiery 
cloud and thunderbolt, “ Enrolde.”’ The connection of thunder- 
bolt and clouds was of course conventional and to be found 
everywhere, including the definition of fulmen itself. It should 
be noticed here also that Marlowe still has Salmoneus in mind 
when later Tamburlaine overtly prepares as earthly god to 
parade through Samarcanda streets as Salmoneus had done 
through the streets of his city.“* To Marlowe, this was a pri- 
mary concept of Tamburlaine, as Greene well knew. Tambur- 
laine throughout was daring god out of heaven. 
Now Spenser has slightly varied Marlowe’s figure. 
As when almightie Jowe in wrathfull mood, 

To wreake the guilt of mortall sins is bent, 

Hurles forth his thundring dart with deadly food, 

Enrold in flames, and smouldring dreriment, 

Through riuen cloudes *° and molten firmament, 

The fierce threeforked engin *° making way, 

Both loftie towres and highest trees hath rent, 

And all that might his angrie passage stay, 

And shooting in the earth, casts vp a mount of clay.* 


From Marlowe’s line, Spenser has omitted the epithet “ fiery,” 
derived from Virgil, and has substituted “ dreriment ” for 
“ mistes.”” These changes were occasioned by the necessity of 
rhyme with bent, firmament, and rent. Spenser has not, how- 
ever, wholly dispensed with the “mistes”; they become 
“clouds” in the next line. In other respects also Spenser is 
further away from the parent passage in Virgil than is Mar- 
lowe. Again Spenser is the borrower. The author of Selimus 


*8 Virgil (Basle, 1575), p. 1077. 

** The comparison with the giants is also recurrent. Marlowe owed almost, if not 
quite, as much of his concept of Tamburlaine to this passage in Virgil as to his 
historical sources. 

45 See the definition of fulmen, in Stephanus, for instance. 

49 Tela trisulca Iouis,” Ovid; “ Fulmina trisulca,” Seneca, etc. 

‘7? Faerie Queene 1. 8. 9. 
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has then borrowed the figure from Spenser, but we need not 
pursue that subject here, though it has adverse bearing on any 
suggestion for Marlowe’s authorship of that play. 

As a fifth instance, Crawford points out a parallel in phrase- 
ology.** Tamburlaine says 


Ioue sometime masked in a Shepheards weed.*® 


Marlowe is alluding to an exploit of Jove,” and Tamburlaine 
was himself a shepherd—in fact, had just a few lines earlier, 
and that on the stage, literally and pointedly laid aside his 
“weeds ” as a shepherd for warlike armor. Marlowe’s phrase- 
ology, however, is based on a similar exploit of Apollo in Elis, 
referred to also a few lines further on than that of Jove (124). 


quo te pastoria pellis texit * 


Cooper gives the phrase pastoria pellis and translates it 
as “A sheaperdes pelte; ” tego as “ To couer: to hyde: to cloke: 
to keepe close or secreate: to defende.” Apollo had concealed 
himself in a shepherd’s pelt; had masked in a shepherd’s weed. 
Golding incidentally renders the phrase “ under shape of shepe- 
hierd,” and avoids the verb. 

Later Tamburlaine refers to this exploit again to illustrate 
exactly the same point, of worth not shepherd’s birth. 


That which hath st (0) opt the tempest of the Gods, 
Euen from the fiery spangled vaile of heauen, 

To feele the louely warmth of shepheards flames, 
And martch in cottages of strowed weeds.*? 


While the passage has been suspected of being corrupt, yet its 
constituents are clear. Again Jupiter presumably, though 
actually Apollo, assumes shepherd’s weeds for love. Con- 
sequently, Dyce was probably correct in emending “ tempest ” 
to “chiefest.” This correction sets the first two lines to rights. 

The third and fourth lines need to be put into their back- 
ground to be understood. In editions of Marlowe’s time a 


“8 Crawford, Notes and Queries, 9th S. 7. 204. It is useless to consider the 
stretch ” of a ruler’s arm (Jbid., p. 204), since it was proverbial. 

*° 7 Tamburlaine 1. 2 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 19, line 394). 

5° Ovid, Metamorphoses 6. 114. 

51 Miller, Metamorphoses 1. 106. 

52 7 Tamburlaine 5.2 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 61, lines 1965-1968) . 
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reference is made to Apollo as shepherd-love by Oenone in a 
letter to Paris. She had begun by reminding Paris 


Nondum tantus eras, cum te contenta marito 
edita de magno flumine nympha fui. 

qui nunc Priamides—absit reverentia vero!— 
servus eras; servo nubere nympha tuli! 

saepe greges inter requievimus arbore tecti, 
mixtaque cum foliis praebuit herba torum; 

saepe super stramen faenoque iacentibus alto 
defensa est humili cana pruina casa.** 


She and Paris had been shepherdess and shepherd in a lowly 
hut. Then almost at the end of her letter, Oenone says 


ipse repertor opis vaccas pavisse Pheraeas 
fertur et a nostro saucius igne fuit.** 


Oenone says Apollo had been “ wounded by our fire,” which was 
regularly interpreted as meaning he had fallen in love with her. 
On this background, Marlowe’s line 


To feele the louely warmth of shepheards flames 


is seen to mean that Jupiter-Apollo (Paris) fell in love with the 
lovely shepherdess Oenone. It is possible, however, that 
“louely ” should read “lowly ” to contrast with the stooping 
from on high. 

The fourth line may also be quite correct. Cooper defines the 
herba, upon which the lovers lay outdoors, as “An hearbe: 
grasse: a weede.” Inside the humilis casa, lowly cottage, was 
stramen, which Cooper defines as “ Straw: litter,” and which 
an Elizabethan would think of as the strewings or rushes upon 
the floor. Hubertinus explains it so: “Stramen: a sternendo 
dicitur, quicquid potest subtersterni, ut paleae, et similia.” © 
This is quite likely how Marlowe came to say “in cottages 


53 Not yet so great were you when I was content to wed you—I, the nymph- 


daughter of a mighty stream. You who are now a son of Priam—let not respect 
keep back the truth!—were then a slave; I deigned to wed a slave—I, a nymph! 
Oft among our flocks have we reposed beneath the sheltering trees, where mingled 
grass and leaves afforded us a couch; oft have we lain upon the straw, or on the 
deep hay in a lowly hut that kept the hoar-frost off.” Showerman, Heroides and 
Amores, pp. 58-59. 

5# Showerman, Heroides and Amores, p. 68. 

55 Ovid, Opera Quae Vocantur Amatoria (Basle, 1549), p. 58. 
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of strowed weeds,” to indicate the humble nature of the cottage 
and its strewings. Marlowe appears also to have had in mind 
yet another statement of these exploits of Apollo as shepherd. 
Ovid had written 


Militiae species amor est 
Cynthius Admeti vaccas pavisse Pheraei 
Fertur, et in parva delituisse casa.*¢ 


It will be noticed that much of the phraseology is here repeated, 
and put into the figure of war. This would have suggested the 
word “ martch ” for Jove’s stratagems in lowly cottages for love. 
Thus Marlowe’s passage is quite clear once we know the details 
of the stories to which he alludes. 

If, however, one simply must emend, the fourth line offers 
ample opportunities. For instance, an Elizabethan following 
Cooper would have translated the last clause of our last quota- 
tion as “And to have lain hidden in a little cottage.” Here 
Apollo lies hidden in a little cottage for love. He masks in a 
lowly cottage as well as in shepherd’s weeds. Consequently, in 
the fourth line “ martch” might be read “ mask” as in our 
previous passage, as Broughton conjectured. The word “ cot- 
tages” could then be derived from in parva casa, as “ mask ” 
would derive from delituisse in the same passage. Further, 
these humble cottages of Ovid are regularly casae stramineae, 
a phrase which Cooper records for Ovid and renders “ Cotages 
thatched or made with strawe.” Ovid describes one of these 
lowly homes as de canna straminibusque," which Gower in 
the first English translation rendered “ That thatch there, made 
of straw and reed.”” Marlowe could have written 


And mask in cottages of strawed reeds 


This assumes only that an “a” has been read as an “ 0,” not 
infrequent in Marlowe; and that an “r” has been read as a 
“w.” Or by the further assumption that the “ed” represents 
“and,” we might read 


And mask in cottages of straw and reeds 


56 Mozley, J. H., Art of Love, pp. 82-83. “ Love is a kind of warfare . . . The 
Cynthian is said to have pastured the kine of Admetus king of Pherae, and to have 
made a humble cot his lodging.” 


57 Ovid, Fasti 3. 184. 
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The former reading seems to me more Marlowesque. On other 
grounds Dyce had conjectured that the final word was “ reeds.”’ 
One can emend Marlowe’s passage to his own taste, even to 
complete substitution. These four lines can be dropped without 
disturbing the structure of the context. One might argue, there- 
fore, that they were an insertion, and as such have been 
corruptly transmitted. But the printer had the manuscript 
under his eyes, and it is safest for us to look at it through them, 
especially since the sense is quite clear even without any 
emendation at all. 

It will be seen that Marlowe was aware of the minutiae of 
phrasing in these various escapades of Jupiter-Apollo as shep- 
herd. It is clear that Marlowe either originates this phrase- 
ology of masking in a shepherd’s weed or has very exactly 
copied someone who has done so. In view of his treatment of 
the idea elsewhere, it is fairly clear that Marlowe himself 
originates the phraseology. 

If Marlowe has copied anyone, it was not Spenser, since that 
author borrows only the phraseology without the allusion which 
it clothes. As the opening lines of his Faerie Queene Spenser 
writes 

Lo I the man, whose Muse whilome did maske, 
As time her taught in lowly Shepheards weeds, 
Am now enforst a far vnfitter taske, 

For trumpets sterne to chaunge mine Oaten reeds. 


Upton quite correctly points to Virgil as Spenser’s model here. 


Ille ego, qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 
carmen... 
. at nunc horrentia Martis.°® 


Incidentally, Cooper defines “ Awena ... Oates .. . Auena 
per metaphoram. Virg. A straw: a reede: a pipe.” So Spenser 
renders as “ Oaten reeds.” As Virgil was supposed to begin his 
Aeneid by referring to his previous work in the Eclogues, so 
Spenser begins the Faerie Queene by referring to his previous 
work in The Shepheards Calender. This idea has suggested the 
phraseology “ maske . . . in lowly Shepheards weeds.” Spenser, 
therefore, has no connection here with the source of the original 


58 Fairclough, Virgil 1. 240-1. “I am he who once tuned my song on a slender 
reed . . . but now of Mars’ bristling.” 
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phraseology. Marlowe is directly connected. If either borrows 
from the other, it was Spenser who borrowed from Marlowe. 
In view of the origin of the phraseology and of the fact that 
Spenser is now known to have borrowed so much from Tam- 
burlaine, I believe we are safe in setting this down as still 
another instance. 

For a sixth borrowing, Bajazeth is about to abridge his bane- 
full days and beat the brains out of his conquered head. In his 
last two speeches he curses life and decides for death. 


O dreary Engines of my loathed sight, 

That sees my crowne, my honor and my name, 
Thrust vnder yoke and thraldom of a thiefe. 
Why feed ye still on daies accursed beams, 
And sink not quite into my tortur’d soule? 


O highest Lamp of euerliuing Joue, 

Accursed day infected with my griefs, 

Hide now thy stained face in endles night, 

And shut the windowes of the lightsome heauens. 


Then let the stony dart of senceless colde, 
Pierce through the center of my withered heart, 
And make a passage of my loathed life.*® 


In two consecutive stanzas, as Crawford notes,®® Spenser has 
the same materials only slightly rephrased. 


Ye dreary instruments of dolefull sight, 
That doe this deadly spectacle behold, 
Why do ye lenger feed on loathed light, 
Or liking find to gaze on earthly mould, 
Sith cruell fates the carefull threeds vnfould, 
The which my life and loue together tyde? 
Now let the stony dart of senselesse cold 
Perce to my hart, and pas through euery side, 
And let eternall night so sad sight fro me hide. 


O lightsome day, the lampe of highest Joue, 
First made by him, mens wandring wayes to guyde, 
When darkenesse he in deepest dongeon droue, 
Henceforth thy hated face for euer hyde, 


5° 1 Tamburlaine 5.2 (Brooke, Marlowe, pp. 63-4, lines 2040-2085) . 
°° Crawford, Notes and Queries, 9th S. 7. 204; but Crawford does not catch the 
first section above, though Schoeneich, G., Der Litterarische Einfluss Spensers auf 


Marlowe, pp. 38-39, does catch the parallel. 
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And shut vp heauens windowes shyning wyde: 
For earthly sight can nought but sorrow breed, 
And late repentance, which shall long abyde. 
Mine eyes no more on vanitie shall feed, 
But seeled vp with death, shall haue their deadly meed.™ 


The first and third sections from Bajazeth’s speeches begin 
and end Spenser’s twenty-second stanza, though the final line is 
built on the “ endless night ” of the second section; the middle 
section forms the beginning of stanza twenty-three. Marlowe’s 
figure here is one of a series. To Marlowe the stars were the 
lamps of heaven repeatedly. The sun was, therefore, “the 
chiefest lamp,” from which “the lamps of heaven” borrowed 
their light. Tamburlaine himself is first to use the figure. 


Smile Stars that raign’d at my natiuity: 

And dim the brightnesse of their neighbor Lamps, 
Disdaine to borrow light of Cynthia, 

For I the chiefest Lamp of all the earth, 

First rising in the East with milde aspect, 

But fixed now in the Meridian line, 

Wil send vp fire to your turning Spheares, 

And cause the Sun to borrowe light of you.” 


Tamburlaine is here “ the chiefest Lamp of all the earth” as 
the sun is the “ highest Lamp of euerliuing Joue ” in our original 
passage. Tamburlaine is so bright an earthly sun that his light 
reflected to the stars of his nativity will cause the sun of heaven 
to borrow light from them, thus reversing nature. The “ neigh- 
bor Lamps” are the nativity stars of Tamburlaine’s fellow 
Emperors. Tamburlaine’s stars will not only dim theirs, but 
even give light to the sun of heaven itself. 
So when Tamburlaine is about to die, Marlowe returns to 

this figure. 

Fal starres that gouerne his natiuity, 

And sommon al the shining lamps of heauen 

To cast their bootlesse fires to the earth, 

And shed their feble influence in the aire. 

Muffle your beauties with eternall clowdes, 

For hell and darknesse pitch their pitchy tentes, 

And Death with armies of Cymerian spirits 


*1 Faerie Queene 1. 7. 22, 28. 
*3 7 Tamburlaine 4. 2 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 48, lines 1477-1484) . 
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Giues battile gainst the heart of Tamburlaine. 


But if he die, your glories are disgrac’d, 
Earth droopes and saies, that hell in heauen is plac’d.®* 


If Tamburlaine, the earthly sun, be dimmed in death, his stars 
will lose their light. As in the original passage Tamburlaine 
proposes that his stars even overpower and give light to the 
sun of heaven, so here he enters and proposes to slaughter the 
gods. But he finds that he and his stars must yield. 

In this emphasis upon Tamburlaine’s stars Marlowe is follow- 
ing his sources. “ One or two of Tamburlaine’s European bio- 
graphers, notably Perondinus, dwell upon the comets and starry 
portents that accompanied Tamburlaine’s birth and death (cf. 
especially, Perondinus, Cap. xxii) .” °* Marlowe had Tambur- 
laine’s stars from his sources, not from Spenser. The figure 
based upon them, however, is not from the source but from 
Marlowe’s concept of Tamburlaine as the earthly sun. 

Now the failure of these stars is the consummation for which 
Bajazeth in our original figure was praying. He invokes the 
heavenly sun to hide in night and clouds forever, bedimming 
the stars. 

Let vgly darknesse with her rusty coach 

Engyrt with tempests wrapt in pitchy clouds, 

Smother the earth with neuer fading mistes: 

And let her horses from their nostrels breathe 

Rebellious winds and dreadfull thunderclaps: 

That in this terrour Tamburlaine may liue, 

And my pin’d soule resolu’d in liquid ay (re), 

May styl excruciat his tormented thoughts.*® 
Marlowe is thinking of some form of the triple purgation of the 
philosophers, by air, water, and fire, explained, for instance, 
by Servius on Virgil’s allusion Aeneid 6. 739-742. Shakspere 
also uses it at length in Measure for Measure 3. 1. 121-126, 
as I shall explain more fully elsewhere. 

and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 


*3 2 Tamburlaine 5. 3 (Brooke, Marlowe, pp. 131-2, lines 4394-4408) . 

** Ellis-Fermor, U. M., Tamburlaine The Great, p. 81n. Cf. 2 Tamburlaine 38. 
5 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 109, lines 3581 ff.). 

*5 1 Tamburlaine 5. 2 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 64, lines 2075-2082) . 
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In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world. 


Bajazeth wishes to become air that he may be a part of these 
tempests and rebellious winds to torture Tamburlaine. He 
wishes Tamburlaine to learn that he is only an earthly sun and 
has no light when the heavenly sun is set. So Bajazeth kills 
himself that he may help add to Tamburlaine’s terror when the 
heavenly sun is withdraw from him. That heavenly sun is 
finally withdrawn and Tamburlaine in his agony dares God out 
of heaven, to use Greene’s phraseology, but he finally decides 
that the heavenly gods are only taking him to be with them— 
another repeated idea. Thus Bajazeth’s figure is only one of a 
fundamental series applied to Tamburlaine. 

The same figure is also applied to the divine Zenocrate. 


She is 


The worlds faire eie, 
Whose beames illuminate the lamps of heauen.® 


and when she is about to die the sun will lose the fire which he 
has borrowed from her, casting earth into eternal night. The 
stars themselves will turn their reflections to heaven where she 
is to be.°* The dead Olympia is also to Theridimas 


A greater Lamp than that bright eie of heauen, 
From whence the starres doo borrow all their light.** 


The figure which Marlowe shares with Spenser is but one use 
in a sequence of uses. And by his reference to Zenocrate as 
“the worlds fair eye” Robert Greene shows that one of these 
figures had been produced before the middle of 1589." If Mar- 
lowe borrowed the figure from Spenser to become a funda- 
mental figure of both parts of his play, then he had done so 
before the middle of 1589, some time before the Faerie Queene 
went into print. In our very first instance, we have also seen 
that Marlowe could not have borrowed from the printed 
version. Whichever did the borrowing, it was done before the 
work of either went into print. If Marlowe borrowed, he did so 

°° 2 Tamburlaine 1. 4 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 82, lines 2570-2571). 

°7 2 Tamburlaine 2. 3 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 93; lines 2986 ff., p. 94, lines 3017 ff. 

*8 2 Tamburlaine 4. 2 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 120, lines 3969-3970) . 


*° Brooke, C. F. T., ‘“ The Reputation of Christopher Marlowe,” Transactions of 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 25, 366 n. 
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for the original version of his plays, which was in 1587. Further, 
if Marlowe borrowed the figure from Spenser, why did he not 
reflect Spenser’s phraseology in the first and main figure, instead 
of in a subsidiary one, which is dependent on the fundamental 
one for its explanation? 

Spenser himself gives clear indication that he is the borrower. 
Of course, Spenser knows, as does Marlowe, that the sun is 
Phoebus’ lamp, a phrase which derives from many uses in 
Virgil. Spenser has used the phrase correctly more times than 
one. But here he calls it “the lampe of highest owe,” which it 
was not, nor was day created by him. Spenser is here speaking 
in terms of the Christian mythology,” Marlowe the original 
Latin. Spenser has the adapted form. This use of “ the lampe 
of highest Joue ” is, in part, transferred from the stars, which 
to Spenser were Jove’s lamps,"* but Marlowe was the occasion 
of the slip in statement. To Marlowe, the sun was the 
“highest ” or “chiefest ” among “the lamps of heaven,” since 
it furnished light to them. It is thus the “ highest Lamp ot 
euerliuing Jouve” as Marlowe says; but it is not “the lampe of 
highest Joue * as Spenser, who knew better, was tricked into 
saying by Marlowe and Christian mythology. For it will be 
seen that Spenser has rearranged Marlowe’s first line, inserting 
the pertinent material which had overflowed into the second. 
Into the metrical pattern of the first line, Spenser substitutes 
“day ” from the second line for its appositive “ lamp” in the 
first. Since the adjective “ highest ” now does not fit, he sub- 
stitutes the conventional epithet “lightsome” to modify day, 
and transfers “ highest ” to Jove to produce a favorite phrase 
of his, substituting the adjective for Marlowe's “ euerliuing.” 
He does not discard “ lamp,” however, but inserts “ the ” before 
it to complete the metrics of his line. It would appear to be 
clear, therefore, that in this case too as in the previous ones, 
the figure belonged to Marlowe, and Spenser borrowed it. 
Incidentally, Selimus has again certainly borrowed from Spen- 
ser, not from Marlowe; * it was not Marlowe’s play. 

For a seventh instance, Crawford ** shows that the con- 

7 Comes, Mythologiae (1581), p. 535 points out, however, that the sun is called 
Dei lampas in the Medea of Euripides. 

71 Faerie Queene 1. 5. 19(2); 3. 4. 51(9). 

72 Variorum Spenser 1. 250, from Crawford. 

78 Notes and Queries, 9th S. 7. 261-2. 
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tinuation of the passage pointed out by Steevens, our number 
one, also has its parallel in Spenser. Marlowe continues tr 
1 2 Se 
Then in my coach / like Saturnes royal son, ly 
Mounted his shining chariot, gilt with fire, 
ty) 
And drawen with princely Eagles / through the path, ; D 
Pau’d with bright Christall, and enchac’d with starres, / hi 

When all the Gods stand gazing at his pomp./ 
So will I ride through Samarcanda streets, er 

Vntil my soule disseuered from this flesh, 

Shall mount the milk-white way and meet him there.” 7 
] 
Spenser writes hs 
: m 
So forth she comes, and to her coche does clyme, / of 
Adorned all with gold, and girlonds gay, ea 


That seemd as fresh as Flora in her prime, 
And stroue to match, in royall rich array, 


fc 


Great Iunoes golden chaire, / the which they say 


4 
The Gods stand gazing on, / when she does ride 
To fous high house through heauens bras-paued way / 


_— ne of faire Pecocks, that excell in pride, 
And full of Argus eyes their tailes dispredden wide." 


I have tried to make the structure clear by like numbers on 
corresponding parts and by italicizing expressions in common 
within those sections. Certainly, one has modeled upon the 
other and certainly Spenser has the more ornate form. Further, 


the last three lines of the quotation from Marlowe find their lo 
parallel structurally in stanza 37. After describing Lucifera in th 
stanza 17 as Pride, Spenser continues to describe the lady’s ca 
actual equipage of the other six deadly sins as she rides with the so 


devil as driver. After the lengthy description of the other sins, 
Spenser continues his discourse in stanza 37. 


So forth they marchen in this goodly sort, 


To take the solace of the open aire, ~ 

And in fresh flowring fields themselues to sport; Wa 
Emongst the rest rode that false Lady faire, roy 

The fowle Duessa, next vnto the chaire hig 

Of proud Lucifera, as one of the traine. god 

hea 

749 Tamburlaine 4. 3 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 123, lines 4104-4111). bol 


™ Faerie Queene 1. 4. 17. Me 
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“So ” as world-Emperor Tamburlaine expects to ride with his 
troops of conquered kings in Samarcand, and then up to 
Saturn’s royal son, “So” Duessa rides with Lucifera. Stanzas 
17-37 describing the pleasure ride are merely for the purpose 
of displaying Duessa with Pride, one of the seven deadly sins. 
Did Spenser borrow Tamburlaine’s speech and embroider it to 
his purpose, or did Marlowe shrink Spenser? 

At least, Tamburlaine’s speech as a whole has its genesis 
entirely unconnected with Spenser. Tamburlaine says he will 
ride through Samarcanda streets like Jupiter in heaven till he 
himself mounts the milky way to meet Jupiter there. Marlowe 
has alluded to the source of his figure in his connection of the 
milky way and Jupiter. His figure is based upon Ovid’s account 
of the council called by Jupiter to consider the destruction of 
earth’s inhabitants for their sins. 

Quae pater ut summa vidit Saturnius arce, 
ingemit 
conciliumque vocat: tenuit mora nulla vocatos. 
Est via sublimis, caelo manifesta sereno; 
lactea nomen habet, candore notabilis ipso. 
hac iter est superis ad magni tecta Tonantis, 
regalemque domum; dextra laevaque deorum 
atria nobilium valvis celebrantur apertis. 
plebs habitat diversa locis: hac parte potentes 
caelicolae clarique suos posuere penates; 
hic locus est, quem, si verbis audacia detur, 
haud timeam magni dixisse Palatia caeli.”® 

It should be noticed that Tamburlaine is the center of Mar- 
lowe’s figure, not Jupiter. Tamburlaine as conqueror of the 
three-fold world will ride as earth’s sovereign through Samar- 
canda streets until he is called to take his place with heaven’s 
sovereign. 

Shall mount the milk-white way and meet him there 


7°“ When Saturn’s son from his high throne saw this he groaned . . . and sum- 
moned a council of the gods. Naught delayed their answer to the summons. 

“There is a high way, easily seen when the sky is clear. ‘ Tis called the Milky 
Way, famed for its shining whiteness. By this way the gods fare to the halls and 
royal dwelling of the mighty Thunderer. On either side the palaces of the gods of 
higher rank are thronged with guests through folding-doors flung wide. The lesser 
gods dwell apart from these. Fronting on this way, the illustrious and strong 
heavenly gods have placed their homes. This is the place which, if I may make 
bold to say it, I would not fear to call the Palatia of high heaven.” Miller, 
Metamorphoses 1. 12-15. 
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This is Ovid’s via lactea over which the gods ascend to Jupiter. 
Marlowe has used the same figure in Hero and Leander. 
and as shee spake, 
Foorth from those two tralucent cesternes brake 
A streame of liquid pearle, which downe her face 
Made milk-white paths, wheron the gods might trace 
To Ioues high court.” 


Tamburlaine is to become a god and take up his abode along 
the milky way. He had already referred to this expected 
consummation. 

If all the christall gates of Joues high court 

Were opened wide, and I might enter in 

To see the state and maiesty of heauen, 

It could not more delight me than your sight.”® 


He is thinking of Ovid’s description of those palaces of the 
gods of higher rank on either side the milky way with their 
folding doors flung wide for the crowding throng. The parallel 
between Tamburlaine’s ride as earthly sovereign and Jupiter’s 
as a heavenly one then causes Jupiter himself to travel this 
milky way to his own abode, with all the thronging gods along 
the way gazing at his pomp. This milky way is now said to be 
Pau’d with bright Christall, and enchac’d with starres.” 


The stars were according to Ptolemaic theory on one of the 
crystalline spheres, the only one which could actually be seen; *° 
hence Marlowe’s description in this line of the milky way. As 
we have seen, he had already referred to “ the christall gates of 
Ioues high court.” Further, these stars themselves reflect the 
sun’s beams to make the sky crystal 


Now, bright Zenocrate, the word’s faire eie, 
Whose beames illuminate the lamps of heauen, 


7? Hero and Leander, Sestiad 1. 295-299. 
782 Tamburlaine 1. 6 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 86, lines 2722-5. 
*° Cr. And when thou goest, a golden Canapie 
Enchac’d with pretious stones, which shine as bright 
As that faire vail that couers all the world 
(2 Tamburlaine 1. 3 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 81, lines 2539-2541). 
Euen from the fiery spangled vaile of heauen 
(1 Tamburlaine 5.2 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 61, line 1966). 
It will be seen that when Collier suggested “vault” for ‘“ vaile” in the second 
quotation he was in error. 
*° Macrobius, In Somnium Scipionis 1. 15. A reference in the Faustus of 1616 
scoffs at this idea (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 167 n.). 
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Whose chearful looks do cleare the clowdy aire 
And cloath it in a christall liuerie.*! 


Hence Marlowe uses the phrase “ Christall Sky,” ** and others 
of like import. On earth Tamburlaine must be drawn by 
horses—or kings—but Jupiter in heaven has his eagles, symbol 
of the supreme conqueror. Since Tamburlaine on earth is to 
outshine the sun, so Jupiter in the heavens 


Mounted his shining chariot, gilt with fire 


which is more properly perhaps a description of the currus 
Solis, though Marlowe uses similar phraseology of Jupiter else- 
where, as do others. Thus Marlowe’s figure develops from 
Tamburlaine’s desire to be a god of earth until he becomes a 
god of heaven. This desire generates and adapts the Ovidian 
machinery which had already been used by Marlowe elsewhere. 
Nothing fundamental could be from Spenser. 

On the other hand, Spenser’s figure is purely external and 
ornamental. Lucifera is pride, and the peacock was its sym- 
bol—“‘ Fly pride,’ says the peacock.” This peacock-pride 
brings in Ovid’s description of Juno 

habili Saturnia curru 

ingreditur liquidum pavonibus aethera pictis, 

tam nuper pictis caeso pavonibus Argo.** 
So in Spenser, Juno’s chariot is 

Drawne of faire Pecocks, that excell in pride, 

And full of Argus eyes their tailes dispredden wide. 
There is not in Ovid’s passage any inherent reason why when 
Juno was borne back through the yielding air she should take 
the trip along the milky way with the gods gazing on. This part 
of the figure is pure ornament in Spenser and not fundamental 
to the total figure as in Tamburlaine. Further, Juno’s golden 
chariot takes a “ bras-paued way,” I suppose to harmonize with 
her gilded pride, not a “milky” or “ Christall ” way as in 
Marlowe and Ovid. Spenser is much further away from the 


§1 2 Tamburlaine 1. 4 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 82, lines 2570-3) . 
822 Tamburlaine 3. 3 (Brooke, Marlowe, p. 104, line 3409). 
88“ Saturnia, mounting her swift chariot, was borne back through the yielding 
air by her gaily decked peacocks, peacocks but lately decked with the slain Argus’ 
eyes.” Miller, Metamorphoses 1. 96-97. Noted by Sawtelle, A. E., The Sources of 
Spenser's Classical Mythology, p. 77, and incorporated by Lotspeich, W. G., 
Mythology, p. 76, but not by the commentary of the Variorum Spenser. 
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original figure of Ovid here than is Marlowe, where the original 
figure is woven into the total situation. It seems clear that 
Spenser has here added a Juno to Marlowe’s Jupiter and has 
expanded her trip through the yielding air on the model of 
Tamburlaine’s and Jupiter’s. Then the other deadly sins get a 
description and a pageant-ride, such as Tamburlaine proposed 
to take. If this be the true relation, then Tambuzrlaine has fur- 
nished Spenser not only the figure but also the framework for 
stanzas 17-37. 

Thus we have seven instances of connection between Mar- 
lowe’s Tamburlaine and Spenser’s Faerie Queene.** All these 
instances indicate more or less strongly that Spenser was the 
borrower, and some of the instances are conclusive. Nor is this 
a case of a chance whim for a stray bit of borrowed finery. 
The borrowing has been systematic and extended. But it has 
been only from the two parts of T’amburlaine.®* Spenser’s use 
of the borrowings has been equally limited in its extent. He 
used them only in his opening speech and in the Duessa episode 
of Book 1, principally in the climax and conclusion of that 
episode in cantos seven and eight. The borrowed passages, 
however, have been used purely as ornament without trace of 
their original context. They are merely ornament from the 
common fund, as free to Spenser as if he were borrowing them 
directly and not through Marlowe. In view of contemporary 
modes of composition, it would be merely idiotic to raise the 
cry of plagiarism. To Spenser and to Marlowe it was nothing 
of the kind. It is consequently none of our business whatever. 

As a matter of fact, Spenser may not actually have seen the 
manuscript of Tamburlaine at all or have known that there 
was such a play. He may merely have been using a common- 
place book of beauties which someone had culled according to 
the inveterate habit of the time. The fact that Spenser’s work 

®*Georg Schoeneich, Der Litterarische Einfluss Spensers auf Marlowe, 1907, 
presents a mass of mere parallels. The “molten stars,” p. 54, would belong to 
Marlowe if there is any borrowing at all, since he applies the heat to melt them; 
Spenser finds them already melted. If the phrase, “instruments of sight,” pp. 70-1, 
indicates borrowing, I see nothing to indicate the direction. I have not seen 
Mincoff, Marco K., Christopher Marlowe, which is said to follow Schoeneich (Boas, 
F. S., Christopher Marlowe, p. 72 n.). 

8° Crawford produces some parallels of the most general character between 
Faustus and Faerie Queene (Notes and Queries, 9th S. 7. 203). He has some 


equally general parallels between 1 and 2 Tamburlaine and Spenser’s Ruines of 
Rome (Ibid., pp. 101-2). 
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is untinged by Marlowe’s Tamburlaine probably indicates 
such a conclusion also. If Spenser read Tamburlaine, he was 
looking for ornament only, not ideas. There is thus no evidence 
here to show that Marlowe and Spenser ever even heard of each 
other, though some writers on Marlowe insist on making them 
almost bosom friends. 

Our discovery of relationship has important bearing on the 
date of composition for the Duessa episode of Book 1 in 
Spenser. The evidence is now complete that Marlowe wrote 
both parts of Tamburlaine in 1587,° before November 16. 
Such a bit of evidence as that concerning the sequence of figures 
upon Tamburlaine and Zenocrate represented as the sun 
indicates that the two parts were written together, not the 
second part as an afterthought. The same thing is indicated 
by the external evidence as to the time of writing. Now Spenser 
or his proxy must have had extended access to both parts in 
some way. That access can not have been earlier than toward 
the end of 1587. Further, contemporaries identified Duessa 
as Mary Queen of Scots,*’ who was executed February 8, 1587. 
The fact that Spenser wrote or thoroughly revised the Duessa 
episode not earlier than toward the end of 1587 is probably 
significant here. It is also true, as Todd noted,** that Abraham 
Fraunce quotes from Faerie Queene Book 2, canto 4, as such in 
a work entered S. R. June 11, 1588. The second book had its 
first four cantos divided as now by June, 1588. It does not 
necessarily follow that all the first book had also been put 
into its present form. But our discoveries concerning the bor- 
rowings from Marlowe indicate that the first eight cantos of the 
first book, especially the Duessa episode, had been written or 
greatly revised not earlier than the end of 1587. It seems indi- 
cated that Spenser probably put at least the first two books of 
the Faerie Queene into approximately their present form 
around the end of 1587 and the beginning of 1588. Was Spenser 
himself in England at that time? If not, how did he connect 
with Marlowe’s work, and how did Fraunce connect with him? 


University of Illinois 


8° Chambers, E. K., Elizabethan Stage 3. 422; also “The Date of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine,” T. L. S., August 28, 1930, p. 684. 

87 Variorum Spenser 1. 492. 
®8 Variorum Spenser, 1. 252; cf. 2. 399. 








THE PLAY SCENE IN HAMLET 
By Moopy E. Prior 


The play scene in Hamlet has become the center of renewed 
controversy since the publication in 1935 of J. Dover Wilson’s 
What Happens in Hamlet. All the old problems arising out of 
this important scene have been reconsidered, and attacked with 
thoroughness and close attention to every detail... There ap- 
pears little left for the student of the play to do but to choose 
from the conflicting theories in explanation of the basic ques- 
tions; i. e., what end is served by a double representation of the 
crime of the king, first in the dumb-show and then in the play 
proper? and why does not the king give himself away when he 
witnesses the enactment of his crime in the dumb-show? 

The simplest and most direct solution of the problem has been 
that Hamlet, aware of the strength and craftiness of his adver- 
sary, decided to strike twice in the fear that one blow might not 
be enough.’ This explanation has a quality of obviousness that 
might be thought ill adjusted to the circumstances of so subtle 
a work, and ingenious substitutes have not been lacking. Thus 
W. W. Greg came to the conclusion that Claudius was not 
moved by the dumb-show because it was not a duplication of 
his crime and that therefore the ghost is to be considered a 
creature of Hamlet’s imagination.’ It was largely in opposition 
to this interpretation that Wilson originally framed his own. 
Briefly, Wilson contends that Hamlet did not provide for a 
dumb-show, and was horrified when he realized that this un- 
warranted pantomime of the players might spoil his plot to 
catch the king off his guard. Shakespeare’s purpose in intro- 
ducing the dumb-show, according to Wilson, was to make the 
action of the play-within-the-play clear to the audience in the 
theatre. That this exigency should not interfere with the needs 
of Hamlet’s plot, he contrived it as an ineptitude of the players, 


1 Since the various recent discussions of the scene which I shall have occasion 
to consider contain fairly complete references to the literature on the subject, I 
have dispensed with a formal bibliographical survey. 

2A full account and defense of this theory appears in a recent article by W. W. 
Lawrence, “ Hamlet and the mouse-trap,” PMLA 54 (1939). 709-35. 

3“ Hamlet’s hallucination,” Modern Language Review 12 (1917). 397-407. 
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representing Hamlet as shocked at this intrusion which he had 
not forseen. It follows therefore that Claudius must not see the 
dumb-show. The audience is informed, Hamlet’s plot saved, 
and a neat piece of theatrical tension introduced. In conformity 
with this view of the scene, Wilson arranges for stage business 
which provides that the king, the queen, and Polonius are to 
be conversing during the pantomime, and interprets some of 
Hamlet’s speeches as indicative of great perturbation at the way 
the players are botching his scheme.‘ The adoption of this 
method of presentation in professional productions illustrates 
its attractiveness. Nevertheless, this interpretation involves a 
step in editing almost as risky as the old fashioned practice of 
emendation wherever the editor failed to make sense of a line, 
and since this is the second novel stage direction with which 
Wilson saves what he finds to be a serious difficulty in the play, 
the editorial liberty involved is not inconsiderable, particularly 
since the plays of Shakespeare are remarkable for the thorough- 
ness with which the stage business is implied in the dialogue. 
As Granville-Barker remarks, “ Shakespeare does not leave such 
crucial matters in the air.” ° 

The justification of the dumb-show as a scheme to enlighten 
the audience is affirmed by others who do not follow Wilson’s 
reading of the scene. Thus W. W. Lawrence, who will have none 
of it, accepts as one of the furictions of the pantomime the need 
“to make the plot of the spoken play clear.”* But this is 
only incidental to his main explanation, and to appreciate the 
premises on which all such assertions rest it is illuminating to 
turn to another recent discussion of the problem, that of Levin 
Schiicking in The Meaning of Hamlet (Leipzig, 1935; London, 
1937) . Schiicking finds it necessary to make no further explan- 
ation than this: the dumb-show is artistically clumsy but 
useful to inform the audience. The Gonzago play is necessarily 
foreshortened and therefore crudely motivated, and to make it 
clear to his audience beyond a shadow of doubt, Shakespeare 
introduced the dumb-show to establish the plot briefly in ad- 
vance of the play proper. It seems hardly necessary, however, 

*J. Dover Wilson, What happens in Hamlet (Cambridge, second ed., 1937), 
pp. 138-97. 


5 Prefaces to Shakespeare. Third Series. Hamlet (London, 1937), p. 90. 
° Op. cit., p. 730. 
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to entertain so abysmally low an opinion of Shakespeare’s 
audience, whose intelligence was probably no worse than that 
of the most naive motion picture audience of today. Hamlet 
clearly announces that he plans to produce a play which will 
depict fairly closely the crime of the king. The audience already 
knows from the ghost the circumstances of the poisoning of 
Hamlet’s father, and it also knows that the queen showed but 
slight regard for the memory of her former husband’s love for 
her. The Gonzago play brings out both these facts, Hamlet’s 
comments supplying what is left unperformed when Claudius’ 
distress breaks up the performance before the end. It would 
have taken an audience even more dull than that of Schiicking’s 
reconstruction to have missed the point.’ The adoption of so 
trifling an opinion of the Elizabethan audience as a basic feature 
of one’s critical apparatus offers too ready an escape from 
essentially dramatic (as opposed to theatrical) explanations; 
such critical methods, consistently applied, can reduce to a 
shabby thing even a great work of dramatic art. But more is 
involved. If we appeal for guidance in understanding the play 
scene to the habits and expectations of the Elizabethan audi- 
ence, we will ultimately have to accept the exactly opposite 
conclusion that if Shakespeare planned the scene as Wilson or 
Schiicking contend, the device of the dumb-show would have 
failed completely of its presumed purpose: more spectators 
would have been misled than enlightened, and the greater their 


7 For the sake of taking into account all possible hypotheses, I call attention 
to an article by M. H. Dodds, “‘ Hamlet’: the dumb-show,” Notes and Queries 
169 (1935). 334-5. Dodds maintains that the dumb-show and the spoken play 
were intended as alternative possibilities, the former perhaps for use on tour 
where small companies and short performances were in order. The king is sub- 
jected to only test. The evidence offered by Dodds for all this is slight and 
unconvin ing. Mention should be made of Samuel Tannenbaum’s “ Hamlet and 
the Gonzago murders,” Shakespeare Association Bulletin 16 (1941). 169-74. 
Tannenbaum calls attention to the possibility that the stories about the actual 
murders in the Gonzago family would be known to the Shakespeare’s audience. He 
maintains that many of the circumstances in the dumb-show are too unlike the 
actual events at Elsinore to move Claudius profoundly, yet he considers it also as a 
device to inform the audience of the story of the succeeding play. I find many of 
the interpretations of individual lines strangely disturbing; for instance, in connection 
with the king’s question about the argument: “ Hamlet pretending to misunderstand 
the King’s meaning, assures his uncle that ‘ they [the actors] do but jest, poison 
in jest.’ Claudius infers that the play may prove to be a comedy, and pleasantly 
asks ‘ What do you call the play?’” 
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familiarity with plays the more thoroughly they would have 
been misled. To demonstrate the justness of this view it is 
necessary to review the nature and place of the dumb-show in 
Elizabethan drama.® 

Originally the dumb-show appeared as a characteristic, though 
not inevitable, feature of academic court or Inns of Court plays 
like Gorboduc and its progeny. It consisted of a brief panto- 
mime, usually before each act, enacting a scene which symboli- 
cally suggested the theme of the action to follow. Thus the 
first dumb-show in Gorboduc introduces six wild men dressed 
in leaves, each of whom attempts in vain to break a bundle of 
sticks; then each one breaks an individual stick with ease. The 
whole show obviously hints at the moral exemplified by the 
play, that a united state is strong and a divided state weak; 
for Gorbodue divides his kingdom between his two sons, and 
discord, war, and death follow. Dumb-shows of a symbolical 
nature distinct from the play proper also appear in a limited 
number of plays for the public theatre, two of a later date 
than Hamlet. In some instances use is made of a presenter who 
explains the meaning of the allegory or symbolism of the panto- 
mime.’ These dumb-shows are never in any way a duplication 
of the action of the spoken play. In fact, among all extant 
dumb-shows of whatever type, that which precedes the Murder 
of Gonzago is unique in presenting a summary of the play to 
follow.’? On what presumption, therefore, can we conclude that 
Shakespeare wished to reveal to his audience the plot of Ham- 
let’s play by employing, in violation of their normal expecta- 
tions, a familiar device in a completely unfamiliar way? They 
could have detected the plot in the dumb-show only if they 
already possessed a knowledge of what the play would depict, 


8 The best recent account of the dumb-show is that of B. R. Pearn, “ Dumb-show 
in Elizabethan drama,” Review of English Studies 11 (1935). 385-405. 

® Details of titles, dates etc., are given in Pearn’s study. Dumb-shows of a 
different type which are introduced into the action of the play are not uncommon. 
They are used to represent dreams or visions, distant events witnessed through 
the aid of magic as in Friar Bacon and The White Devil, and the like. Pearn 
discusses these forms also. They are not relevant here because, by its position and 
nature, the dumb-show in Hamlet could not have been mistaken for one of this 
sort. 

2° This conclusion was reached by earlier studies and is confirmed by Pearn’s 
more extensive survey. It is assumed by Wilson and others dealing with the 
play scene. 
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and if they possessed such knowledge the device would have 
been superfluous for that purpose." And there are further con- 
siderations. The players who are performing for Hamlet are no 
botchers. They are a famous company touring because of un- 
usual conditions in the city. Hamlet has admired them. Their 
repertory contains plays of all styles, as Polonius is at great 
pains to announce. The chief player, whom Wilson makes out 
a stupid rascal, has gained Hamlet’s approval. It is a violation 
of all normal probabilities that, left to their own devices, this 
established company would, on this one occasion, and on their 
own initiative, do the wholly unprecedented, unorthodox, and 
irregular thing of presenting in a dumb-show the plot of the 
ensuing play. Moreover, Hamlet’s play is being performed 
before a court audience familiar with such conventions of the 
theatre. Finally, in his advice to the player, Hamlet refers to 
“inexplicable dumb-shows ”—a phrase which, in the light of 
all that is known about these pantomimes, can only mean that 
they involve some hidden significance—and thus establishes for 
the purposes of the play the symbolical nature of such pieces. 
Seen in the light of all these facts, the play scene takes on a 
highly interesting dramatic meaning. 

Immediately after his instructions to the player, Hamlet is 
shown in a stir of nervous preparation. He asks if the king is 
coming. He sends Polonius and then Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern to bid the players make haste. He then moodily unbur- 
dens himself to Horatio and confides his plot to him in some 
detail.” When the court assembles he becomes talkative. He 
throws cryptically phrased insults at the king, makes jests at 
Polonius’ expense, casts slurring innuendos at Ophelia, and 
openly comments on the queen’s haste in marriage. Such con- 
duct seems ill adapted to a plan calling for complete surprise 
and depending for its success on the overwhelming effect of one 
sudden blow aimed at an unsuspecting and unprepared victim. 





™1C, J. Sisson, who accepts the theory that the dumb-show’s function was to 
reveal the plot on the principle that Shakespeare never kept his audience in the 
dark, maintains, “A Dumb-Show was an obvious and familiar and well-tried device 
to meet the end.” But the device was neither familiar nor well-tried for such ends, 
and hence could not have been obvious. Sisson’s interpretation is essentially a 
variation of Wilson’s. Cf. “ The mouse-trap again,” Review of English Studies 
16 (1940). 129-36. 

12 Wilson, however, is convinced that at this point Hamlet’s 
and self-controlled.” Op, cit., p. 175. 
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The players now enter and enact the dumb-show, a brief 
synopsis of the play to come. The first speech following it is 
that of Ophelia: “ What means this, my lord?” It would be 
incorrect to assume that a well bred girl of the court, confronted 
by so commonplace an affair as a dumb-show, would make this 
remark from astonishment or bewilderment; from her point of 
view nothing unusual has yet occurred. This is therefore not the 
question of a naive person who has seen no plays or who is 
surprised and troubled by this particular performance. On the 
contrary, it is conventional small talk appropriate to one 
familiar with such affairs. Ophelia merely wants to know if 
Hamlet has the clue to the hidden meaning of what she con- 
fidently considers to be a symbolical or allegorical pantomime. 
Hamlet replies in his cryptic vein, indulging in the kind of 
double meanings which characterize his remarks to the company 
at the beginning of the scene: “ Marry, this is miching mal- 
lecho; it means mischief.” According to Wilson, however, this 
is not a cryptic vein; the allusion is, he contends, “to the 
skulking iniquity of the players, who have introduced this un- 
authorised and ridiculous dumb-show, and so have almost 
ruined the whole plot.” ** This explanation, however, does not 
give sufficient weight to Ophelia’s part in the ensuing dialogue. 
Finding Hamlet’s reply unilluminating, she continues: “ Belike 
this show imports the argument of the play ”—that is, it adum- 
brates or suggests the import of the plot, as any proper dumb- 
show would do. The Prologue enters, and Hamlet remarks, 
* We shall know by this fellow; the players cannot keep counsel; 
they'll tell all,” with the same sort of ironic double meaning as 
before. Ophelia, with an almost unreasonable interest in the 
dumb-show, asks: “ Will he tell us what this show meant?” 
She has taken Hamlet’s remark literally, and considers the pos- 
sibility that “ this fellow ’” may perhaps be a presenter who will 
divulge the signification of the dumb-show. Hamlet’s next 
remark is a slur at Ophelia, worth noting here for its insistence 
on implicit meanings: “ Ay, or any show that you'll show him; 
be not you ashamed to show, he'll not shame to tell you what 
it means.” She is hurt and turns away: “ You are naught, you 
are naught: I'll mark the play.” This insistence of Ophelia’s, 
aside from providing opportunity for Hamlet’s oblique remarks, 


18 Op. cit., p. 157. 
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has the important effect of calling repeated attention to the 
dumb-show, and particularly to its accepted nature as a vehicle 
of symbolical and allegorical presentations, which is central to 
an understanding of what follows."* 

The player now recites the brief prologue. 


‘ 
or 
g: 


Hamlet. Is this a prologue, or the posy of a rin 
Ophelia. ’Tis brief, my lord. 
Hamlet. As woman’s love. 


Hamlet is out to catch more than one conscience if he can. 
The Gonzago play now proceeds with no more interruption, 
save for a brief aside from Hamlet, until the Player Queen 
makes her elaborate promise to remain faithful to the Player 
King. Hamlet interposes, “If she should break it [the vow] 
now!” He is broadening his hints on the possible turn of events 
in the play, and at the same time forcing attention on those 
features of it which will strike home to the guilty, as if he could 
not trust the simple unfolding of the plot to do the trick. When 
the Player King falls asleep and the Player Queen leaves, 
Hamlet turns to his mother: “ Madam, how like you this 
play?” And he draws from her the pathetic response, “ The 
lady doth protest too much, methinks.” Hamlet rubs it in: 
“O, but she'll keep her word.” 

At this point Claudius breaks in; he has already seen and 
heard enough: “ Have you heard the argument? Is there no 
offence in *t?” This question, Wilson contends, “makes it 


1* An article by Alice Walker, “‘ Miching Malicho’ and the play scene in 
‘Hamlet,’”” Modern Language Review 31 (1936). 513-17, calls attention to 
Ophelia’s insistent questions, chiefly, however, to draw the inference from this and 
from Hamlet’s reference to dumb-shows in the scene with the player that Shake- 
speare “despised dumb-shows as an inadequate and contemptible method of 
dramatic presentation,” and that “the Hamlet dumb-show was probably presented 
in such a way as to leave no one much wiser concerning its significance.” Thus, 
like Ophelia, the king could make nothing of so confused and “ inexplicable” a 
stunt. The dumb-show “is quite unnnecessary to the understanding of what 
follows, and its garbling would entail no loss to the audience.” This explanation 
seems to increase the mystery of the show. The author’s further suggestion that 
the absence of a Propounder gave Hamlet a chance for comments is scarcely 
sufficient to account for the inclusion of anything so inept as she describes. Her 
final suggestion that Shakespeare was thus attacking the styles and methods of 
some rival company does not square with the enthusiasm with which the players 
are received at the court; but in any case this explanation is not of a dramatic 
order and is therefore of no direct concern here. 
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certain that the King cannot have seen the dumb-show, which 
is the argument of the play, as every member of the audience 
is now aware. In short, the repetition of the word ‘argument ’ 
was designed by Shakespeare to underline for us the King’s 
ignorance of the dumb-show. And ‘no offence’! Is it really 
credible for a moment that, if he had sat watching that detailed 
revelation of his crime in patomine a minute or two earlier, 
he could have uttered those words—to Hamlet of all people? ” ** 
It would violate decorum to answer Wilson’s rhetorical 
question, but it is important to call attention to a serious 
confusion in his reasoning. Every member of what audience is 
aware of the argument? The audience in the theatre, certainly, 
but not the audience on the stage consisting of characters who 
are part of the action of Hamlet and of which Claudius is one. 
Hence his use of the word “argument” need not show his 
ignorance of the dumb-show, since in the world of the play, 
within which Claudius’ remarks have their relevance, the 
audience cannot yet know the plot of the play. The whole 
point of this tense scene is that the king asks this question not 
because he did not see the dumb-show, but because he did. 
He had experienced some bad moments during that brief 
presentation of his crime, but he had survived it; and, relying 
on his familiarity with plays, he did not expect a duplication 
of the same action, since—and Ophelia’s remarks establish this 
as a certainty—the dumb-show must be symbolical or allegorical. 
In fact, at the conclusion of the dumb-show he would feel 
relieved, confident that, no matter what else might happen, 
the action of the play would not duplicate that of the 
pantomine.*® But now to his surprise and terror he sees that 


15 Op. cit., p. 159. 

*® Granville-Barker calls attention to the possible importance of this point. It 
is plausible to suppose, he suggests, that while Claudius “sees the show he does 
not suppose it to ‘import the argument,’ and is content to let it pass for an 
unlucky coincidence which no one can remark but he; for dumb shows are apt to 
be, as Hamlet says, ‘ inexplicable,’ and the likeness may not be striking” (Op. cit., 
p. 90). He apparently does not regard this point as critical, however, and depends 
for his principal explanation on the need for sustained assault on the king: 
“Were it a single one, Claudius might outface it” (Ibid., p. 92). Incidentally, 
he appears to have misinterpreted the meaning of “import” as used in Ophelia’s 
speech. A hint of the possible importance of the symbolism in dumb-shows also 
appears in an article by J. M. Nosworthy, “A reading of the play-scene in Hamlet,” 
English Studies 22 (1940). 161-70: “It was customary for the Dumb-Show in 
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the same action is gradually unfolding itself once more, and as 
he senses the bearing of Hamlet’s remarks he loses enough of 
his poise to ask a direct question about the plot. Hamlet seizes 
the opportunity to point the play more directly toward the 
king: “No, No; they do but jest, poison in jest; no offence i’ 
the world ”—although the play has so far shown nothing of 
poisoning. But the dumb-show has: Hamlet is actually priming 
the king, unnerving him for what is in store. The king hopes 
to settle his mind in some other way: “ What do you call the 
play?” And Hamlet, with malicious irony, practically gives his 
whole plot away: 

The Mouse-trap. Marry, how? Tropically. This play is the image 
of a murder done in Vienna: Gonzago is the duke’s name; his wife, 
Baptista: you shall see anon; ’tis a knavish piece of work: but what 
of that? your majesty and we that have free souls, it touches us 
not; let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. 


The king has the answer to his question; Hamlet does indeed 
know the argument. And for some extraordinary reason, which 
Claudius can guess at and which may have offence in it, it is very 
similar to that of the dumb-show. The murderer, Lucianus 
enters, and Hamlet continues: “ This is one Lucianus, nephew 
to the king.” **’ Hamlet brushes aside Ophelia’s next comment— 
“You are as good as a chorus, my lord *— with insinuating 
remarks at her expense, and then he turns impatiently on the 
player: “ Begin, murderer; pox, leave thy damnable faces, and 
begin. Come; the croaking raven doth bellow for revenge.” ** 


Elizabethan drama to ‘import the argument of the play,’ so that Claudius would 
not expect a repetition ” (p. 163). Yet he seems unaware of the significance of this 
fact, since he conjectures that the guilty king, on seeing the first similarity with 
himself “ would naturally close his eyes or turn away his head”; and he believes 
that Ophelia asks her questions about the argument “ because Claudius has told 
her to do so.” 

17 This deliberate reference to kinship is explained by Schiicking as a way of 
instructing the audience concerning the details of the truncated and confusing play. 
My simple faith in the Elizabethan audience remains unshaken. Wilson’s inter- 
pretation is on the whole more plausible. The deliberate change in relationship 
can be construed as a threat by Hamlet to his uncle. The court could thus explain 
the king’s subsequent excitement as caused by the threat to his life to which 
Hamlet calls attention, and Hamlet could keep the secret of the king’s guilt to 
himself. 

18 The “croaking raven” line is a classic problem in Hamlet. Though it would 
not be difficult to find a plausible interpretation that would conform to the present 
interpretation of the scene, there would be no point in multiplying controversies 
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Where Wilson sees this speech as another sign of annoyance at 
the bad job of the players (Shakespeare is being very tedious 
about an unimportant dramatic trick if that is the case) , it is 
equally possible and more effective and consistent to consider it 
as the furthest mark of Hamlet’s rising excitement, an addi- 
tional manifestation of the same impulses which forced him to 
anticipation and pointed hints about the play. For the critical 
moment is at hand. Lucianus speaks his lines and pours the 
poison in the Player King’s ear. Hamlet interrupts in another 
burst of comment and anticipation: 

He poisons him 7’ the garden for’s estate. His name’s Gonzago; the 
story is extant, and writ in choice Italian; You shall see anon how 
the murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife. 

And now the king rises and calls out for lights. Hamlet has 
succeeded. 

The dumb-show is thus a magnificently executed contrivance, 
worthy of an acknowledged master of his art who would hardly 
be guilty of inexpert, clumsy, and confusing writing in one of 
the most critical scenes of one of his most remarkable plays. 
The unorthodox dumb-show must be considered part of Ham- 
let’s scheme. Everything Claudius does in the play raises the 
probability that he will not be too easily moved or too readily 
betrayed by his emotions. Hamlet had to catch the king off 
his guard, but he could not depend upon the elementary sort of 
surprise demanded by Wilson, nor even on the deliberate and 
conspicuous double blow which is the view of the scene usually 
adopted by those who quite properly object to extreme and 
unwarranted ingenuity of interpretation. Rather, Hamlet 
planned an ingenious ambush. He aroused the king with the 
dumb-show and made him feel momentarily the terrors of his 
conscience and the suspicion that Hamlet knew all. But by that 
very device he deceived Claudius into a position of false security 
and provided him with an unsuspecting sense of relief that he 
would not have to experience anything so close again. And 
then, having tricked Claudius into relaxing his guard, he 
attacked him in earnest. 


Northwestern University. 


since this hypothesis does not stand or fall on any particular way of reading this 
puzzling reference of Hamlet’s. 








COSMOLOGICAL LORE IN MILTON 
By Kester SVENDSEN 


Milton’s astronomy has received more critical attention than 
any other of his scientific interests, and yet the story is still 
incomplete. Milton’s prose has been relatively untapped; his 
very close relationship to the traditional lore of cosmology as 
set forth in the popular, vernacular encyclopedias of science 
has never been demonstrated. From the edition of Patrick 
Hume down to the recent challenging work of Grant McColley, 
the astronomy of Paradise Lost has been combed over, occasion- 
ally to prove a thesis, but usually to clarify Milton’s meaning. 
Within the past two decades, the researches of Allan Gilbert,’ 
Miss Marjorie Nicolson,’ and Grant McColley * set forth the 
place of the “new” astronomy in Milton’s thought and art, 
and particularly in Paradise Lost. Just as the earlier studies 
of Warren,‘ Orchard,’ Masson,’ and Verity‘ suffer from brevity 
and omission, so do these later articles leave much unsaid. 
Gilbert treats chiefly those elements of astronomy paralleled in 
Galileo and Sacrobosco. Miss Nicolson emphasizes the contri- 
butions of the telescope to Milton’s visual imagery. McColley 
has on the one hand projected Milton against a background of 
highly technical astronomical science and on the other sought 
to establish the sources of Raphael’s dialogue with Adam. The 


See particularly “ Milton and Galileo,’ SP 19 (1922). 152-185; “ The Outside 
Shell of Milton’s World,” ibid. 20 (1923). 444-447; “ Milton’s Textbook of 
Astronomy,” PMLA 38 (1923). 297-307. McColley has questioned some of 
Gilbert’s findings; but the excellence of this series as a whole has recently been 
re-affirmed by Francis R. Johnson, Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England 
(Baltimore, 1937), p. 285 n. 

?“ Milton and the Telescope,” ELH 2 (1935). 1-82. 

*“ The Astronomy of Paradise Lost,” SP 34 (1937). 209-248. With a command 
of historical astronomy never before focussed upon Milton’s ideas, McColley has 
here produced an article no less stimulating than his “ Milton’s Dialogue on 
Astronomy: the Principal Immediate Sources,” PMLA 52 (1937). 728-762. 

* The Universe as Pictured in Milton’s Paradise Lost (New York, 1915). 

® The Astronomy of Paradise Lost (rev. ed. London, 1913). 

®° The Life of Milton: Narrated in Connexion with the Political, Ecclesiastical 
and Literary History of His Time (London, 1859-1894. 7 vols.), 6. 518-558. Most 
of this critique of Paradise Lost is devoted to an exposition of the cosmology of 
the poem. 

™Ed. Paradise Lost (London, 1910, 1929), devotes several appendices to cosmo- 
logical questions. 
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present paper, it is hoped, will supplement these materials by 
an examination of the cosmological phenomena of the sublunar 
vault as Milton refers to them in his prose as well as in his 
poetry. A collateral purpose will be a demonstration of the use- 
fulness to the study of Milton of such popular encyclopedias of 
science as Bartholomew’s De Proprietatibus Rerum (1535), 
Caxton’s Mirrour of the World (1481), La Primaudaye’s The 
French Academie (1618), and John Swan’s Speculum Mundi 
(1643) .° Such a study as this must necessarily eschew both the 
re-examination of the Copernican material already adequately 
treated by McColley and others and the laboring of such ob- 
vious commonplaces as the signs of the zodiac, the music of 
the spheres, and the composition of Chaos. 


1. The Region of Fire and the Upper Region of Air 


In the traditional cosmology, the region under the moon 
(which Milton calls the “ sublunar vault”) ° contained con- 
centric spheres of the four elements fire, air, water, and earth. 
Confidence in this recapitulation below the moon of the con- 
stitutents of matter had been hallowed by the centuries since 
Aristotle. It is true that by Milton’s time, astronomers and 
certain poets alike had exhibited considerable skepticism,”° but 
as far as one can tell from his works Milton did not share 
their views. The theory of the sublunar vault postulated that 
all astronomical occurrences resulting from “ corruption” or 
change originated under the moon; by the time of the Middle 
Ages, the sublunar vault was commonly thought the place of 
origin for comets, meteors, clouds, hail, rain, snow, and other 
meteorological phenomena. From the time of his earliest com- 
positions Milton was interested in these phenomena and aware 
of their source. In his third prolusion he exhorts his fellow 


* For the bearing of these encyclopedias of science upon the study of scientific 
lore in Milton, see George C. Taylor, Milton’s Use of DuBartas (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934), pp. 10, 15, and my article, “Milton and the Encyclopedias of 
Science,” SP 39 (1942). 303-327. 

“PB Sy TF4: 

2° Disbelief in the region of fire was one of the first results of the new astronomy. 
The impact upon literature of the elimination of this sphere from the sky has 
been studied by Marjorie Nicolson, “The New Astronomy and English Literary 
Imagination,” SP 32 (1935). 428-462, and Charles M. Coffin, John Donne and the 
New Philosophy (New York, 1937). 
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students to fly up into the skies, to study the clouds, the snow, 
and the rain, and “ to peer into the caskets of the hail and to 
survey the arsenals of the thunderbolts.”*? Later he extolled 
again the opportunities for studying 

all the motions and shiftings of the air, whether it brings terror to 
sluggish minds by the august sound of thunders or by fiery locks 
[z. e., comets], whether it becomes frozen in snow and hail, whether 
finally it falls soft and gentle in rain and dew; then . . . the chang- 
ing = all the vapors and gases which the earth and sea belch 
orta.** 


There is a similar awareness of the “ Spherse of watchful fire,” 
the “ mistie Regions of wide air,” and the “ hills of Snow and 
Lofts of piled Thunder ” in the Vacation Exercise poem.** 

The region of fire enjoyed only a logical demonstration in 
the traditional cosmology. Earth, water, and air were evident 
enough as homocentrics. Perhaps their very existence, together 
with the conventional passion for analogy, suggested the pres- 
ence of the region of fire, which was never seen and only 
provisionally demonstrated by meteors, comets, and the like. 
Milton’s “ watchful fire” refers to the function of the region 
of fire in protecting the supralunar vault from contamination 
by a “corruptible,” perhaps an “ exhalation” driven upward. 
Comets, for example, were thought to be exhalations which had 
risen to the upper region of air and then been set afire by 
proximity to the watchful region of fire. 

Milton’s thought of the “ ambient Aire wide interfus’d”’ as 
“imbracing round this florid Earth ” ** like an envelope. He 
knew that the air was divided into “mistie Regions ” 
which were “next under” the sphere of fire.° Though he 
deals most intensively with the “middle empire”*® of the 
“ Airy region,” *’ he knew something of the properties of the 


The Works of John Milton (ed. Frank A. Patterson, et al. New York, 1931- 
1938. 18 vols.), 12. 171. 

72 Prolusion 7. ibid. 265. 

18 Lines 40-42. 

* P_L. 7. 89-90. Bartholomew, who devotes the eleventh book of De Proprietatibus 
Rerum to the subject “De Aere et eius Impressionibus,”’ remarks: “the ayre 
stretcheth kyndly al aboute, fro the ouer party of erthe and water, to the sphere 
of fyre.” 

*® Vacation Exercise, 40-41. 

1° On the Death of a Fair Infant, 16. 7 Nativity Ode, 103. 
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upper region ** and he understood much of what transpired in 
the lower region. The three regions of the air, upper, middle, 
and lower, were commonplace elements in the traditional cos- 
mology. Swan’s Speculum Mundi is quite clear on the 
functions of the upper region of air. It is exceedingly hot and 
dry because of its neighborhood to the region of fire;*® and in 
it are “ generated Comets or Blazing starres, and such like fiery 
Meteors of divers sorts.” *° The other encyclopedists are no 
less definite and detailed in their treatment of comets and 
meteors. 

Several of Milton’s allusions to comets, meteors, and shooting 
stars are clarified by what Swan, Caxton, Bartholomew, and 
La Primaudaye have collected. In Comus Milton writes “ Swift 
as the Sparkle of a glancing Star ”;* and in Paradise Regained: 

like an Autumnal Star 
Or Lightning thou shalt fall from Heav’n? 


Paradise Lost supplies a third example: 


swift as a shooting Starr 
In Autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fir’d 
Impress the Air, and shews the Mariner 
From what point of his Compass to beware 
Impetuous winds. (4. 556-560) 


Caxton’s chapter “ Of the fyre and of the sterres that seme to 
falle ’ describes the region of fire “ aboue thayer ” and explains 
the “sparkles of fyre”’ as “a maner of fyre that groweth in 
thayer of somme drye vapour .. . which is of therthe.” Drawn 
upward by the sun, the dry, earthy vapor bursts into flame 


18 This is inferable from what he says of comets and meteors. There was in some 
cosmologies a still higher region of air which existed above the sphere of the moon. 
This is the “pure marble Air” of the “ worlds first Region” into which Satan 
projects himself (P.L. 3. 562-565). This air was not part of the three sublunar 
regions nor for mortals to breathe. Hence Milton’s remarks on the “ tempring ” 
necessary for him to have “drawn Empyreal Aire” and to return safe to his 
“Native Element” (7. 14-16). Caxton, Mirrour of the World (EETS, e.s. 110. 
London, 1913), pp. 49-50, shows in his chart and text “an ayer whiche is aboue 
thayer” in a region of the heavens above the moon where “ may nothing abyde 
but yf it be thinge espirituel, ne may not lyue there.” 

19“ Of the Aire and the severall Regions in it,” Speculum Mundi (London, 
1643), ch. 5, p. 78. 

*° Tbid., p. 80. *2 Line 80. 

22 4. 619-620. Cf. “ dropt from the Zenith like a falling Star,” P. L. 1. 745. 
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and “cometh al brennyng vnto therthe.”** “Two blazing 
Meteors” are mentioned in the pamphlet Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus; ** and in Paradise Lost the meteor is re-worked into a 
typically striking Miltonic figure: 


Th’Imperial Ensign, which full high advanc’t 
Shon like a Meteor streaming to the Wind. (1. 537-538) 


Now the term meteor was, as La Primaudaye points out, a 
general word for “that part of naturall philosophie, which 
entreateth of the aire, and of the things engendered therin, 
and appertaining thereto.” *° Swan discusses thirteen kinds of 
meteors, and includes in the category comets, shooting stars, 
and other fiery bodies generated in the upper and middle 
regions of air. One passage in particular reveals the sort of 
thing suggested to the seventeenth century reader by Milton’s 
figure: 


Trabs ardens, a burning Beam is an exhalation . . . the matter of 
which exahalation being long and not very broad, makes it seem 
like a beam or a logge. .. . Burning Streams, Spears, or Darts, 
is that Meteor which is . . . meanly long.... Or, if you will, 
this Meteor (or one very like it) is thus generated, viz. when a 
great quantitie of hot and drie Exhalations . . . is set on fire in 
the midst . . . kindling the thin Exhalations which shoot out in 
great number like to fierie spears or darts, the streaming or flashing 
being so much the whiter by how much the Exhalation is the 
thinner.*° 


Swan throws light on Milton’s “ vapors fir’d” also when he 
describes the shooting star as an “ Exhalation hot and drie” 
which, hovering aloft, “ by an Antiperistasis, or repulsion by 
the contrary to it on every part, it is set on fire, and then 
sliding away, it appears as if a starre fell down or were thrown 
to earth.” *” 

Milton’s remarks on the comet are traditional in scientific 
content. Of Reformation touching Church Discipline supplies 
a notable example from the prose: 


28 Mirrour of the World, p. 122. *° The French Academie, p. 740. 

** Works 8, Pt. 1. $14. 2° Speculum Mundi, pp. 84-85. 

*7 Ibid., p. 86. The term antiperistasis (further explained in Swan’s margin), 
as it appeared in Cowley’s Elegy upon Anacreon, drew Johnson’s condemnation as 
excessively learned and in his sense of the term metaphysical. Milton has been 
criticized for a similar ostentation. 
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Let the Astrologer be dismay’d at the portentous blaze of comets, 
and impressions in the aire as foretelling troubles and changes in 
states: I shall beleeve there cannot be a more ill-boding signe to a 
Nation (God turn the omen from us) then when the Inhabitants 
to avoid insufferable grievances at home, are infore’d by heaps to 
forsake their native Country.*® 


Passing over, for the moment, the dispute over Milton’s sources 
for the passage,** we may examine two related passages from 
Paradise Lost. In Book II Milton describes the parley of Sin 
and Death: 


on th’ other side 
Incenc’t with indignation Satan stood 
Unterrifi’d, and like a Comet burn’d, 
That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 
In th’Artick Sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes Pestilence and Warr.*° 


The passage in Book XII draws even more definitely than the 
other upon encyclopedic lore: 


High in front advanc'’t, 
The brandisht Sword of God before them blaz’d 
Fierce as a Comet; which with torrid heat, 
And vapour as the Libyan Air adjust, 
Began to parch that temperate Clime.** 


The ideas in these passages are to be found in many places in 
De Proprietatibus Rerum, The French Academie, and Speculum 


*8 Works 3, Pt. 1, 50. 

°° Gilbert, “ Milton and Galileo,” op. cit., pp. 155-156, suggested that “ Milton’s 
‘impressions in the air’ as well as the ‘ aerial vapors’ like which souls rose to the 
Limbo of Vanities, may have come from Galileo.” George W. Whiting, “ Milton 
and Comets.” ELH 4 (1937). 41-42, attacks Gilbert’s suggestion with the claim 
that the allusion is due “ not to Galileo but to a paragraph in The Third Speech of 
the Lord Digby ... 1640,” which Whiting has elsewhere shown to have been answered 
by Milton’s pamphlet. But the term “impressions in the air” was a commonplace 
from the Middle Ages forward; witness the title of Book 11 of De Proprietatibus 
Rerum: ‘“‘ De Aere et eius Impressionibus.” 

8° 2. 706-711. This passage has attracted many source ascriptions. Newton and 
Todd cite Virgil, Tasso, Spenser, and DuBartas. Verity, op. cit., 2. 421, quotes a 
part of Batman’s rendering of the Bartholomew passage advanced below by me as 
evidence that the idea was commonplace. 

8112. 633-636. Nicolson, “ Milton and the Telescope,” op. cit., p. 14, suggests 
that the telescope inspired this figure but agrees that it “ might have been written 
by anyone who knew of them [comets] from books.” Whiting, loc. cit., quotes a 
DuBartas parallel but denies its validity because he thinks “that for Milton the 
choice of this simile was almost inevitable.” 
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Mundi. Bartholomew describes the structure and functions of 
“impressions, that ben gendred in the ayre,” ** of which the 
“sterre cometa ... is a sterre byclypped with brennynge 
gleymes, as Beda doth saye, and is sodainlye bredde, and 
tokeneth chaungynge of kynges, and is a token of pestylence, 
or of warre, or of wyndes, or of grete heete.”** La Primau- 
daye’s chapter “ Of comets” reviews the many theories of 
their origin and influence, of which one opinion holds “ that 
they are naturally made of an hotte exhalation, which attaineth 
to the supreame region of the aire, where it is enflamed by the 
element of fire.” °* Swan offers an extended discussion of the 
kinds, causes, composition, history, and effects of comets.** 
One sentence from his account indicates the good foundation 
in popular science for Milton’s “ brandisht Sword of God ” that 
blazed “ fierce as a Comet.” Swan writes: “ Besides, they also 
tell us that if a Comet be in fashion like unto a sword, it then 
signifieth warres and destruction of cities.” *° 

The dismay of the astrologer at comets which predict 
“troubles and changes in states,” produce “ Pestilence and 
Warr,” and “ parch” the air might similarly have been ex- 
plained from the encyclopedias. The “ rational ” explanations 
of La Primaudaye and Swan are so closely allied with Milton’s 
condensed and concentrated allusions that they demand full 
quotation. La Primaudaye offers a logical chain of natural 
causes and effects: 


Then through this drines of the aire it commonly happeneth, that 
the seas are much turmoiled with tempests, and that great 
blustring windes doe follow thereupon, and that Monarches and 
great Princes, who are most dry through cold and watchings, or else 
through abundance of hot and delicate meates and of strong wine, 
doe thereupon die: So likewise the dry and attenuated aire causeth 
the waters to diminish, fishes to die, and scarcity of victuals, which 
oftentimes stirreth vp seditions, and the change of lawes, and 


8° De Proprietatibus Rerum, f. cliii v. 
83 Tbid., f. exxxi v. 
5*Ch. 46, Bk. 83, The French Academie, p. 745. 
85 Speculum Mundi, pp. 92-101. 
8° Ibid., p. 99. The idea was present even in the popular broadside ballads. See 
“4 lamentable list of hideous signs,” No. 4 in The Pack of Autolycus (ed. Hyder 
Rollins. Cambridge, Mass., 1927), p. 23: 
A sword, and rod within the Heavens were 
At Saxon in (Sylesia) seene to appeare. 
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finally the subuersion of states. All which things (I say) doe 
seeme in some sort to proceed through the great tenuity and drines 
of the aire: and thereof the comet then appearing may be a signe 
and token, but not the cause.** 


Swan writes a history of notable comets and attendant disasters 
to the year 1618. In his effort to account for wars, deaths, 
famines, and the like as natural, rather than theological results 
of comets, he follows the same line of argument evident in La 
Primaudaye. The comet is made of “ hot and drie Exhalations ” 
which “stirre up heat, drie and parch the aire, which may 
cause drought.” Hence the bodies of living creatures are hurt 
by the “distemper of the aire” and suffer “ detriment in the 
consumption of their radical moisture.” They breathe in bad 
air; from this “there cannot but be sicknesses, plagues, and 
much mortalitie.” And of the death of kings attendant upon 
the appearance of comets, he says: 


Besides which, that they should usher in warres, seditions, changes 
of kingdomes, and the like, may also proceed from the same cause: 
For when the Aire is distemperately heated, then it is very apt so 
to disorder and dry up the bloud in humane bodies, that thereby 
great store of red and adust choler may be purchased; and this 
stirreth up to anger with the thought of many furious and violent 
actions; and so by consequent to warre: and from warre cometh 
victorie, from victorie proceedeth change of commonwealths, and 
translations of kingdomes, with change of Laws and Religion. 
Unto which may be added, that because great personages live more 
delicately than other men, and feed more daintily . . . their bodies 
therefore are more subject to infection, and will take the poyson 
of intemperate aire . . . whereupon necessity enforceth that they 
die sooner in such a calamitie then other people.*® 


It would appear from these passages that Milton’s ideas, indeed, 
his very words on comets were the common property of his 
age. Even the skepticism he showed in Of Reformation touch- 
ing Church Discipline has sound scientific basis in the encyclo- 
pedias of science.*° 


87 The French Academie, p. 746. 

88 Speculum Mundi, pp. 97-98. This explanation elaborates an earlier statement 
of Swan’s that the comets produced “ not onely change of aire but change of heirs 
also, proceeding from the disturbances of states, translations of kingdomes, bloudy 
warres, and death of Potentates” (p. 94). 

8° The investigation of Milton’s attitude toward astrology in general has never 
made much use of his prose, which has only recently been made available defi- 
nitively in the Columbia edition. The results of an examination of astrology in 
both poetry and prose are now complete in MS. 


4 
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2. The Middle Region of the Air 


In the middle region of air were generated almost all mete- 
orological phenomena.*’ Clouds, winds, rain, hail, snow, ice, 
and thunder and lightning had their origin here in the vapors 
and exhalations that streamed upward from earth and sea 
and underwent differing transmutations according to varying 
atmospheric conditions. This region was hot at its upper edges 
because of proximity to the upper region, but it was commonly 
regarded as the cold or freezing region. Milton speaks of it 
variously as the “ middle Air,” ** the “ middle empire of the 
freezing aire,” ** and the “ middle Region of thick Air.” ** Bar- 
tholomew, Caxton, La Primaudaye, and Swan accept the belief 
that the middle region was excessively cold.** Bartholomew 
in particular reveals the denotation of Milton’s “thick Air” 
with the explanation that “ thyckenes of ayre cometh of thre 
maner cause. Of vapours, that medle theyr erthy and greatter 
partyes with ayre; or of coldnesse, that freseth the cold parties 
of the ayre: or of generation of newe aire.” ** 

The clouds generated in this middle region of air produced 
rain, hail, snow, and lightning. Milton refers casually to 
“amber cloud,” * “fleecy cloud,” ** and “ western cloud ”; * 
but his prolusions show that he knew early in life of the 
development of clouds into different phenomena important to 
earth and man. He glances at the idea of functional clouds 
in the conceit “ got a race of mourners on som pregnant cloud ” 
in The Passion. Two passages from Paradise Lost establish 
the point that clouds were to Milton more than simply con- 
gealed vapor. Satan and Death are about to join battle: 


*° Note how this region is emphasized in the title page of Book 3 of The French 
Academie, facing p. 634: “containing a notable description of ... the foure 
Elements, and all things in them, or of them consisting: Thunders, Lightnings, 
Raines, Snow, Haile, Rainebowes, Windes, Dewes, Frosts, Earthquakes, &c. 
ingendred aboue, in, and vnder the middle or cloudy region of the Aire.” 

“. Nativity Ode, 164; P. L. 1. 516. 

“2 On the Death of a Fair Infant, 16. 

POR. @. 117. 

“* De Proprietatibus Rerum, f. cliii r; Mirrour of the World, p. 116; The French 
Academie, p. 751 (“The Middle region of the aire, which is the coldest part 
thereof ”); Speculum Mundi, p. 79. 

*5 Toc. cit. “© Comus, 333. ‘7 Il Penseroso, 72. oP OE. bh. Ob. 

“© Line 56. The same idea underlies the “labouring clouds” of L’Allegro, 74. 
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and such a frown 
Each cast at th’other, as when two black Clouds 
With Heav’ns artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front 
Hov’ring a space, till Winds the signal blow 
To joyn thir dark Encounter in mid air. (2. 714-719) 


In charting Satan’s flight from hell gate to the world, Milton 
notes that the clouds in Chaos, like the clouds in the sublunar 
vault, were absorbent of more than the elements of rain and 
snow and lightning. Satan hits an air pocket: 


but that seat soon failing, meets 
A vast vacuitie: all unawares 
Fluttring his pennons vain plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fadcm deep, and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 
The strong rebuff of some tumultous cloud 
Instinct with Fire and Nitre hurried him 
As many miles aloft. (2. 931-938) 


Bartholomew’s chapter “Of cloudes” explains the scientific 
milieu of some of Milton’s ideas in the foregoing passages: 


A Clowde is impression made in the ayre in the midle of many 
vapours gaderyd and bredde in to one bodye, in the mydle region 
of the ayre thickned togyders by coldnesse of place. And so a 
clowde is comonly mater to snowe reyne and heyle. And a clowde 
is gendryd in this maner: The heete of heuen, by his owne vertue, 
drawyth to it ryght subtyl vaporable parties of water and of erth, 
and wastyth the mooste subtyll parties therof, and makethe the 
other deale thycke, and tournyth it in to a clowde of ayre.*° 


« 


He glances also at the “ pregnant ” and “ laboring” cloud in 
his assertion that a cloud is “ as it were mother of all thynges 
that ben gendered in the ayre.”*' Caxton points out that 
storm clouds are “black & moyste.” ** La Primaudaye offers 
an explanation like Bartholomew’s.** Swan tells how the vapor 
is drawn “ into the middle Region of the aire; where by cold it 
is . . . thickned and knit together.” °* He adds that their 


5° De Proprietatibus Rerum, f. clvi r. 

51 Loc. cit. 

53 Mirrour of the World, ch. 25, Pt. 2: “How the clowdes and rayn come 
comynly,” pp. 117-118. 

58 “ Of Clouds and Vapours,” ch. 47, Bk. 3, The French Academie, p. 747. 

5¢“ Of Cloudes,” ch. 5, Speculum Mundi, p. 187. 
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“motion is caused by the wind most commonly ”; and behind 
Milton’s idea in “ pregnant cloud ” lies also some such state- 
ment as Swan’s that a cloud “ is also two-fold; either fertill, or 
barren.” °° These writers realize with Bartholomew that “a 
cloude is kyndly holow, with many holes as a sponge: and 
therfore he receyuth sone impressyons of the ouer bodies ”; °° 
hence they may absorb fire and nitre or anything else in their 
neighborhood. The similarity of ideas is obvious; in discussing 
the composition, causes, and effects of clouds, the encyclo- 
pedists and Milton speak the same language of science and 
depend for understanding upon the same associations. The 
encyclopedia accounts of the cloud indicate the great body of 
well-organized information that lies behind Milton’s words. 

Though Milton’s early works are full of conventional allu- 
sions to the winds,” he was early interested in the lore attached 
to their history; and by the time of his great poems, he had 
indeed, as he expressed it in the seventh prolusion, “ learned 
perfectly the changing winds.” ** Such a grasp of specialized 
information appears from the Pro De Defensio: “It seems, 
then, that instead of being a blind man I am metamorphosed 
into a rain-wind, and have myself collected those clouds of 
worthless fellows I was determined to drive before me.” °° 
When he remarks the “cold Septentrion blast” as “a keen 
North-winde, that blowing drie” had “ Wrinkl’d the face of 
Deluge” and driven the clouds away,” he is referring to a cold- 
ness and a dryness that were scientific commonplaces.” But 
the single passage which better than any other seems to be 
the culmination of Milton’s interest in winds is the description 
of them as a macrocosmic result of the overthrow of reason in 
the microcosm Adam: 

These changes in the Heav’ns, though slow, produc’d 
Like change on Sea and Land, sideral blast, 


55 Idem. 5° Loc. cit. 

57 The Latin poems are shot through with conventional descriptions translated 
as “ perfume-laden Zephyrus,” “ Corus,” “ chill Aquilo,” and “ Auster.” 

58 Works 12. 265. 5° Ibid. 9. 49. °° P.R. 4. $1; P. L. 11. 841-848. 

*1 Of wyndes in generall,” ch. 2, Bk. 11, De Proprietatibus Rerum, f. cliv r: 
“the Northe wynde is colde and drye.” “The Nature and qualitie of the winds,” 
Speculum Mundi, p. 176: “ generally, and in most places, the North, with his 
associates, is cold and drie.” “ Of the Windes,” ch. 42, Bk. 3, The French Academie, 
p. 737: the “ propertie of some of them is, according to ¢ untries wherein they blow, 
to chase away the cloudes.” 
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Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and Pestilent: Now from the North 

Of Norumbega and the Samoed shoar 

Bursting thir brazen Dungeon, armd with ice 
And snow and haile and stormie gust and flaw, 
Boreas and Caecias and Argestes loud 

And Thrascias rend the Woods and Seas upturn; 
With adverse blast up-turns them from the South 
Notus and Afer black with thundrous clouds 
From Serraliona; thwart of these as fierce 
Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent Windes 
Eurus and Zephir with thir lateral noise, 
Sirocco and Libecchio.®* 


Whiting claims that a chart in the ninth volume of Jansson’s 
Novus Atlas “is the only chart giving all the names that 
Milton used.” He adds the significant evidence that Milton 
inquired about Jansson’s Atlas in a letter to Peter Heimbach.™ 
There are some minor objections to Whiting’s suggestion that 
Milton used this map;** but his main point, that the chart 
throws light on Milton’s meaning, is well taken. A few refer- 
ences to De Proprietatibus Rerum, Speculum Mundi, and The 
French Academie will show how they too can throw light on 
the popular lore attached to the names and functions of the 
winds. Milton’s theory that wind resulted from cosmic change 


*? P.L. 10. 692-706. Thomas Newton, ed., Paradise Lost (5th ed. 2 vols. London, 
1761), 2. 282, calls this account of the winds “a needless ostentation of learning, 
and a strange mixture of ancient and modern, Latin and Italian names together.” 
Milton seems to have good precedent, if he needed any, for the medly. See La 
Primaudaye, below. 

°3 Milton’s Literary Miliew (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1939), pp. 121-122. 

**In the first place, Whiting fails to say whether the chart gives anything more 
than names; Milton alludes accurately to the qualities of some of these winds. 
Again, Whiting seems to contradict an earlier suggestion of his own that “ Pliny’s 
account of the winds may be recalled in connection with Milton’s (p. 78); perhaps 
he means that Milton got the names from Jansson and the functions from Pliny. 
The letter to Heimbach, incidentally, was dated 1656; the Atlas was issued in eleven 
volumes over the period 1647-1662. It would be interesting to know if volume nine. 
which contains the chart, was off the press in 1652, when Milton could still see. 
or not until 1656, when he made his inquiry. If Jansson is the source of the 
passage on the winds, the date of publication of volume nine would be important 
evidence for dating Book 10 of Paradise Lost. It would be even more interesting 
to learn whether Milton ever purchased the Atlas, for he says: “As far as I am 
concerned, pictures are, on account of my blindness, of little use to me, whose blind 
eyes wander in vain over the real world, and I am afraid that any money I spent 
on that book would only make my deprivation more painful to me.” See Milton’s 
Private Correspondence did Academic Exercises (trans. P. B. Tillyard. Cambridge, 
1932), p. 38. 
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would have been acceptable to the encyclopedists because he 
included “ secondary causes,” as Swan calls them, in his term 
“Exhalation hot.” Swan insists that God’s creation of winds 
was “ secondarily effected ”;® that is, God willed the winds 
and they resulted from “an hot and drie Exhalation ” drawn 
from the bowels of the earth by the sun. Bartholomew’s 
chapter “ Of wynde orientall and subsolane ” lists many of the 
winds in Milton’s account; and what is perhaps more important 
for the cosmological background of the lines, he discourses on 
their properties: 

And the fyrste of Cardinall wyndes hyghte Subsolanus, as some 
men meane. But amonge other men, it is called Eurus, the easte 
wynde that aryseth in the Eeste vnder the cercle, that hight 


Parallelus equinoctorialis. . . . And towarde the Southe a wynde, 
that hyghte Eurus: that is the South Eeste wynde.... The 
seconde Cardinall and cheyf wynde is Fauonius, the weste wynde, 
and arysyth in the weste.... And this wynd hath bysyde hym 
two wyndes: ...{one] hyght Zephirus, the weste Southweste wynde 

The thyrde Cardynalle and cheyfe wynde is Auster, the 
Southerne wynde. ... And this wynde hath two wyndes bysyde 


hym. That one is Eest-warde, and hyght Nothus, the South-eest 
wynde: and the other is West-warde, and hyght Affricus, The 
Southe southeest wynde. ... And other whyle he blowyth, that 
the ayre is full of the forsayde vapour and so fallyth in to reyne. 
And for he putteth and shouyth the ayre out of large countree into 
streyght countree, therfor he makith the ayre thycke, and therof 


comen clowdes. . . . The fourth Cardinall & cheife wynde hyghte 
Borias, the Northerne wynde . . . also the North wynde hyghte 


Septentrionalis: for he blowith out of the partye of the Northe 
lyne, that hyghte Axix, and he ryseth out of watry places, that ben 
froze and bounde, bycause they be so ferre from the cercle of the 
sonne. ... For by greate strengthe of his coldnesse, the Northen 
winde constreynyth and byndyth the ouer partye of the erth, and 
of water, and chaungyth theim, and tornyth theim now into kind 
of yse, and now into kynde of crystalle, as the hardenesse is more 
or lesse.*? 


*5 Speculum Mundi, p. 168. 

°¢ Ibid., p. 167. It might be remarked in passing that even the legend of the 
“brazen Dungeon” or the “hollow Rocks” which retain the “ blustering winds ” 
(P. L. 2. 285-286) found a place in the encyclopedias. De Proprietatibus Rerum, 
f. cliv r: “And yet other men telle (as Beda sayth) that oute of dennes of the 
erthe commeth wynde in this manere.” Speculum Mundi, p. 166: “ another opinion 

. maintaineth that the winds do actually reside somewhere, and are shut up as 
in a prison, from whence they have sometimes libertie for a while but at length 
they retire, & betake themselves to their dennes or caves again.” 

*7 Ch. 8, Bk. 11, De Proprietatibus Rerum, ff. cliv v-cly v. 
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La Primaudaye gives names and divisions of various winds, 
much in Bartholomew’s manner. Like Milton, he includes 
Italian names with the Latin: 


Moreouer they that frequent the Mediterrant sea (as Greeks and 
Italians) doe call the north Transmontano: the south Austro: east 
Leuante: west, Ponate: northeast, Greco: north west, Maestro, 
southeast Sirocho, southwest Garbin, and so of them compound the 
names of the other eight windes, which are betwixt them.*’ 


Swan’s enumeration of the winds also contributes to an under- 
standing of what Milton has written. It is apparent that the 
encyclopedists shared Milton’s interest in the names, kinds, and 
operations of the wind, for they devote special sections to the 
winds and write of them in the same terms that Milton uses. 
Jansson’s Novus Atlas may indeed be the source of the names 
as Milton wrote them down; but the encyclopedias or books 
much like them must be our sources for understanding what 
Milton has written. 

The interaction of winds and clouds in the middle region of 
air precipitated rain, snow, and hail. Milton’s familiarity with 
the processes involved appears from the statement that “ dusky 
clouds” bring “Snow or showre” when “the North wind 
sleeps.” *° Similarly, he notes the functions of the south wind 
and the materials provided by exhalations in the precipitation 
of rain: 

Meanwhile the Southwind rose, & with black wings 
Wide hovering, all the Clouds together drove 
From under Heav’n; the Hills to their supplie 
Vapour and Exhalation dusk and moist, 

Sent up amain; and now the thick’nd Skie 

Like a dark Ceeling stood; down rush’d the Rain 
Impetuous, and continu’d til the Earth 

No more was seen.” 


°® The French Academie, p. 756. 

°° Speculum Mundi, pp. 172-173, “ Of the division of winds, & of their names and 
number”: “ The Cardinall were called by these names. 1. Solanus, Subsolanus, or 
the East wind. 2. Notus, Auster, or the South wind. 3. Zephyrus, Favonius, or the 
West wind. 4. Aquilo, Septentrio, or the North wind. And again the Latterall 
were called by these names that follow . . . As first, the East hath on the Southern 
side Eurus, or Vulturnus: and on the Northern side Caecias, or Hellespontus. . . . 
Thirdly, the West hath on the South side Lybs, or Africus.... Fourthly, the 
North hath on the West side Cyriacus, called also Thrascias . . . because it useth 
to overturn many things with it.” 

7 PL. 2. 488-491. 3 PL. 11. 788-745. 
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“ Rayne,” says Bartholomew, “is impression that cometh of 
moche colde vapour and moyst, ther gathered in a cloude.” 
He continues: 


fumosyties that benne drawen out of the waters and of the erth 
by strength of heate of heuen, ben drawe to the nethermest party 


of the mydle space of the ayre & . . . ben resolued and fallen and 
tornen into reyne and shours. ... Also wyndes that blowe vppon 
the see, gatheren moche humour . . . and . . . at laste they tourne 


them into mater of reyne.”* 


La Primaudaye notes the “ two sorts of vapours which do com- 
monly rise from the terrestriall towards the celestiall region.” 
One of these “is subtile and thinne, which turneth into raine.” 
Swan expresses the idea simply: “And rain is nothing else 
but as it were the melting of a cloud turned into water.” He 
remarks that the matter of the rain cloud “is drawn from the 
earth and waters into the middle Region of the aire.”** It 
has already been shown that the north wind was thought to 
drive clouds away; hence Milton’s “while the North wind 
sleeps.” Similarly, the south wind generated clouds and with 
them rain; for ““when the South wind bloweth, the air is 
thickned into thinne clowdes.” *° 

The rainbow would seem a common enough phenomenon; 
any man could allude to it in his poetry without drawing upon 
natural science. And so Milton did refer to it; “* he also thought 
of the rainbow in its scientific connotations. With his persistent 
consciousness of natural causes, he speaks of: 


A dewie Cloud, and in the Cloud a Bow 
Conspicuous with three listed colours gay, 
Betok’ning peace from God. (P. L. 11. 864-867) 


Since Michael represents this rainbow as occurring immediately 
after the Flood, Adam asks: 


72 De Proprietatibus Rerum, ff. elvii v-clviii r. Caxton’s explanation of “ How 
the clowdes and rayn come comynly,” Mirrour of the World, pp. 117-118, offers 
the same description of the process, particularly resembling Milton’s account of the 
ascent of “ derke” clouds above “ therthe.” 

73 Of Dewes and Raine,” ch. 49, Bk. 3, The French Academie, p. 751. 

7“ Of Rain,” Speculum Mundi, p. 139. 

75 Stephen Batman, Batman vppon Bartholome (London, 1582), f. 167 v. This 
is the well-known Renaissance “ modernizing” of De Proprietatibus Rerum. 

7° Witness Comus, 297-300. 
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But say, what mean those colourd streaks in Heavn, 
Distended as the Brow of God appeas’d, 

Or serve they as a flourie verge to binde 

The fluid skirts of that same watrie Cloud 

Least it again dissolve and showr the Earth. (879-883) 


Bartholomew discusses the “ Reynbowe” as an “impression 
gendrid in an holowe cloude and dewy . . . as it were shynynge 
in a myrrour, and is shapen as a bowe, and shewyth dyuerse 
colours, and is genderyd by beames of the sonne, or of the 
mone.” *’ La Primaudaye describes “ the rainebowe, which is 
made of a thicke watery cloud full of droppes, in the middle 
region of the aire ” by the incidence of the sun’s rays.’* Swan 
explains it as “the apparition of certain colours in an hollow, 
watery, distilling, or dropping cloud directly opposit to the 
Sunne.” ‘° Milton’s “ dewie Cloud ” and “ watrie Cloud ” would 
seem therefore to reflect the pervasive influence of popular 
scientific lore upon his poetry. 

A different influence upon clouds fertile in the middle region 
for rain produced such differing results from rain as snow or 
hail. Milton knew that the “dusky clouds” might produce 
snow as easily as rain.©° Or again: 

Thunder mixt with Haile, 

Haile mixt with fire, must rend th’Egyptian Skie 

And wheel on th’Earth, devouring where it rouls. 
(12. 181-183) 


Milton’s knowledge of the coldness of this middle region ap- 
pears further from his refusal to “ mount so high: for in the 
instant I. . . among the clouds, should be frozen to death.” ™ 
He knew too that ice was “ more hard’nd after thaw.” *? La 
Primaudaye says that snow “is a congelation of a vapor not 
condensate [into rain] for the subtilitie of his proper substance, 


77 Of the rayne bowe,” ch. 5, Bk. 11, De Proprietatibus Rerum, f. clvi v. 

78° Of the waters sustained and hanged in the aire, and of the Rainebowe,” 
ch. 48, Bk. 3, The French Academie, p. 750. 

7°“ Of the Rain-bow,” Speculum Mundi, p. 129. Swan refers to its appearance 
also “in a dewie, dark, droppie, and hollow cloud.” 

8° P_L. 2. 488-491. 

81 Pro Se Defensio, Works 9. 171. 

82 PL. 12. 193-194. Swan, “ Of Snow,” Speculum Mundi, p. 156, writes: “ when 
the snow melteth upon the tops of high hills, and is afterward frozen again, it then 
becometh so hard that it is a stone, and no other than that which we call Crystall.” 
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and for because of the thickenesse of the aire.” ** Swan repeats 
that snow “is a cloud congealed by great cold, before it be 
properly resolved from vapours into water.” ** And hail is a 
further change in vapour which could produce rain or snow. 
Caxton states that “ the moisture that is in thayer brought vp is 
drawen to be frorn.... And the sonne causeth it to lose and 
to falle on therthe.” *° Bartholomew believes the same, with 
some emphasis on the great distance that the clouds “ ben 
ferre from the erthe.”’** La Primaudaye distinguishes very 
clearly between snow and hail: 


For haile is made of raine frozen in the aire: and is different from 
snow and mists, in that the haile is engendered of raine more hard 
frozen: snow of moisture more softly thicked: and mists and fogs 
of cold deawes. So that when the congealed water is frozen by 
strong colde, it becommeth haile: if a small cold, it engendreth 
small drifting haile, such as fals commonly in the spring time, as in 
March and Aprill.*? 


Swan’s account rounds out the explanation. He thinks of hail 


as “a hot vapour drawn into the middle Region of the aire; 
where, by cold of the Region” it forms a cloud which falls in 
drops like rain, meets “a sudden cold” in the lowest region, 
and congeals “ into a kind of ice.” ** 

Thunder and lightning, the final effects of activity in the 
middle region of air to be considered in this section, find as 
prominent a place in Milton’s prose as in his poetry. “ What 
is the cause of thunder?” asked the tortured Lear; ** and two 
decades later Milton was exhorting his fellow students to “ sur- 
vey the arsenals of the thunderbolts ” °° and to study the laws 
of “the motions and shiftings of the air, whether it brings 
terror to sluggish minds by the august sound of thunders or by 
fiery locks.” ** The “ Thunder mixt with Haile ” noted earlier 


‘ ‘ 


88 The French Academie, p. 752. The “ thicknesse of the aire” obtains “ where 
the aire is very colde.” 

8* Speculum Mundi, p. 154. 

85 “Of haylle and tempestes,” ch. 27, Pt. 2, Mirrour of the World, p. 119 . 

86 “ Of hayle,” ch. 10, Bk. 11, De Proprietatibus Rerum, f. elviii, v. 

87 “« Of snowes, mists, frosts, ice, and haile,” ch. 45, Bk. 8, The French Academie, 
p. 743. 

88“ Of Hail,” Speculum Mundi, pp. 156-157. 

**§. 4. 160. 

°° Prolusion $, Works 12. 171. * Prolusion 7, ibid., p. 265. 
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and the “cloudless thunder ” of an eagle alluded to in Samson 
Agonistes °° indicate further his understanding of these phe- 
nomena. Again, the special point of many of his allusions is 
lost without the background of scientific information commonly 
known in Milton’s day. In Reason of Church Government, 
for example, Milton says that a sentence of excommunication 
has “such a penetrating force, that swifter than any chimical 
sulphur, or that lightning which harms not the skin, and rifles 
the entrals, it scorches the inmost soul.” ** Similarly, he is so 
confident of his own knowledge of natural science that he 
ridicules an error of Salmasius, who had himself published a 
learned annotation of Pliny: 


But that fellow of ours goes on with his bombast, play-acting 
strange tragedies: “ Whomsover this dreadful news reached .. . 
suddenly, as if they had been scorched by lightning’s flash, ‘ Up 
on end stood their hair in horror, and voice in their throat stuck.’ ” 
Something hitherto unheard of for natural philosophers to learn— 
that to be struck by lightning makes hair stand on end.* 


Finally, the result of these and the many other details on 
lightning in Milton finds utterance in Paradise Lost, when 
Adam, familiar by endowment with natural causes, offers a 
connected, technical exposition of the origin of lightning: 


bids us seek 
Som better shroud, some better warmth to cherish 
Our Limbs benumm’d ere this diurnal Starr 
Leave cold the Night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reflected, may with matter sere foment, 
Or by collision of two bodies grinde 
The Air attrite to Fire, as late the Clouds 
Justling or pusht with Winds rude in thir shock 
Tine the slant Lightning, whose thwart flame driv’n down 
Kindles the gummie bark of Firr or Pine, 
And sends a comfortable heat from farr, 
Which might supplie the Sun. (10. 1067-1078) 


This group of ideas about thunder and lightning shows more 
than casual ocular and auricular observation. Milton’s exact 


°? Lines 1695-1696. 

°8 Works 3, Pt. 1, 266. A similar allusion occurs in Bussy d’Ambois, 4. 2. 191-192: 
“A politician must, like lightning, melt / The very marrow, and not taint the skin.” 

° First Defence, Works 7. 19-21. 
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knowledge of the causes and the kinds of lightning and thunder 
as they were treated in the scientific books since Aristotle sug- 
gests that the encyclopedias of science might contribute to the 
understanding of his background. Bartholomew, Caxton, La 
Primaudaye, and Swan all answer Lear’s question and satisfy 
Milton’s curiosity. De Proprietatibus Rerum describes thunder 
as the first of “ impressyons that ben gendered in the ayre of 
double vapour” in the watery substaunce of a cloude” and 
emphasizes the force of opposites: 

For meuynge and shakynge hyther and thyder of hotte vapour and 
drye, that fleeth his contrary, is byset and constreyned in euery 
syde and smytte into hym selfe, and is therby sette on fyre and on 
flamme, and quenchyth hym selfe at the last in the cloude and 
brekith the cloude, as Aristotle saythe. Or thounder is gendred 
by betyng and smytyng togyder of cloudes, as he sayth: whan 
cloudes ben meuyd and shufte by contrary wyndes, than the 
cloudes smyte togyders, and of theyr vyolent brekynge, comen 
greate strokes and noyse in the ayre, that was called thonder 
amonge olde men.”® 

Bartholomew’s chapter “ Of Fulmine” accounts for lightning 
much as Milton does. It is “a stroke of the darte of heuen,” 
bred of great vapor, drawn up into the air, and set on fire when 
it is “ shufte and put by beatynge and shouynge and puttynge 
of clowdes, & cometh downe with great violence oute of the 
holownesse of clowdes”; and “in his commynge downe he 
setteth on fyre and brennethe.” °* Caxton writes more briefly, 
but to the same effect as Bartholomew; according to the Mir- 
rour of the World, the winds “constrayne” the clouds “so 
terrybly that the clowdes cleue and breke; and maketh to 
thondre and lyghtne.” *’ The chapter “ Of thunder and light- 
ning” in The French Academie summarizes many learned 
opinions and then resolves the whole question of the cause of 
thunder with the simple statement that “the true cause of 
thunder is the winde inclosed [in a cloud], which seeketh to 
issue out.” °** The next chapter continues the explanation of 
lightning as phenomena “which proceede out of the cloudes 
when they open, and rent themselues with so great noise.” * 


95 “ Of thounder,” ch. 12, Bk. 11, f. clix v. 


98 Ch. 15, ibid., ff. clx r-v. 
°7 « Of lyghtnynges and of thonders,” ch. 27, Pt. 2, p. 120. 


°° Ch. 43. Bk. 3, p. 738. °° Ibid., p. 741. 
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And since rain and hail were also produced in clouds, though 
from circumstances of different quality from lightning and 
thunder, all these phenomena might occur at the same time.’”® 
The account of thunder and lightning in Speculum Mundi is 
similar to the others; hot and dry exhalations drawn up from 
the earth into the middle region of air are shoved about by 
winds and by contraries within clouds, and finally set on fire 
and sent forth by their own pressure.*” 

The final point of interest, Milton’s lightning “ which harms 
not the skin, and rifles the entrals,” is likewise a commonplace 
in the encyclopedias. “The thyrde maner lyghtnynge, which 
hyght Clarum, is of a wonderful kinde,” writes Bartholomew, 
“for he catcheth and drawth wyne vppe of the tonnes: and 
towchethe not the vessell, and melteth golde and syluer in 
purses, and melteth not the purse.” *°? Swan changes the name 
but retains the function. He notes that of the three kinds of 
lightning, “ the first [Tenebrans] is said not to burn, but rather 
to pierce, cleave, and extirpate.” Thus it comes to pass, he 
continues, that money is melted within an unharmed purse, 
“the bones broke, and the skin sound: yea, and sometimes the 
whole man burnt to ashes when his clothes are not consumed, 
with many like strange accidents.” '** La Primaudaye supplies 
just the sort of anecdote as would have appealed to a Milton. 
After repeating the example of the melted money, he concludes: 


« 


But amongst all, that is very admirable, which Julius Obsequius 
reciteth of the daughter of Pompeius Lionis a Knight of Rome. 
For shee returning from certain plaies and turnayments celebrated 
at Rome, was suddenly stroken from her Palfrey with a thunder- 
clap, starke dead, without any appearance of any wound, or 
fracture of member. But when her father caused her to bee stript 
to burie and interre her, they perceuied her tongue to come forth 
at the bottome of her wombe: whereby they knew that the thunder 
and fire had stroken directly through the mouth, and so had issued 
out at the lower passage.’ 


20 Thid., p. 758. 

r01 *¢ Of Thunder and Lightnings,” ch. 5, pp. 116-122. 

102 De Proprietatibus Rerum, f. elx v. 103 Speculum Mundi, p. 120. 

1°* The French Academie, p. 739. A page or two later, he repeats: “And some- 
times also it happeneth, that those which are stroken therewith, be they men or 
beasts, remaine all consumed within, as if their flesh, sinewes, and bones were 
altogether molten within their skin, it remaining sound and whole, as if they had 
no harme, so that it is very hard to finde in what part the bodie was striken ” 


(p. 741). 
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3. The Lower Region of Air 


Besides the phenomena just elucidated, Milton’s works are 
full of allusions to vapors, dews, exhalations, and mists that 
arise from earth and sea, but do not ascend far enough to 
develop into clouds, snow, or rain. Popular belief in Milton’s 
day held that these former originated in the lower of the three 
regions of air, that which immediately envelopes the earth and 
supplies the air mortals breathe.°* Milton knew, for example, 
of at least three kinds of dew. The first is the “fresh dew” 
commonly known to everyone.’” Milton knew further that the 
sun drew this dew from the earth, and, under special circum- 
stances, sometimes turned it to pearl.’ A second kind is the 
* chill dew ” *°S or the “ mildew blast ” *°° which was dangerous 
to health; each of the forty nights in the wilderness, the Son 
sought some cave “to defend him from the dew.”**® The 
third sort was a special heavenly dew called manna, to which 
Milton alludes in Eikonoklastes, when he attacks the language 
of a “ Common-praier Book ”: 


But suppose them savoury words and unmix’d, suppose them 
manna itself, yet if they shall be hoarded up and enjoynd us, while 
God every morning raines down new expresssions into our hearts, 
in stead of being fit to use, they will be found like reserv’d manna, 
rather to breed wormes and stink.1"* 


The different kinds of dew may be recognized from the 
encyclopedias. Bartholomew calls dew an “ impression gendred 
of cold vapoure and moyste.” ** La Primaudaye differentiates 
wholesome dew from rain by describing the vapor as “ fat and 


105 Although some writers did not support this theory, it enjoyed considerable 
respect in the traditional cosmology. See Swan’s remark, Speculum Mundi, p. 80: 
“In the lowest Region we have Dews, Mists, Hoar-frost, Ice and Frost. As also 
here is your Ignis fatuus, or foolish fire.” 

108 Reason of Church Government, Works 3. Pt. 1, 214. 

107 Compare “ dew-drops, which the Sun / Impearls on every leaf and flower’ 
(P. L. 5. 746-747) with the “ancient opinion” of The French Academie that “ the 
pearle was engendred in shels of fishes . . . which engendring at one time of the 
yeare, doe open and gape in the night time, by that meanes filling themselues with 
dewe, whereby they conceiue pearles” (p. 852). 

1°8 Comus, 351; P. L. 11. 135. 21° P. R. 1. 808-807. 

10° Comus, 639. 11 Works 5. 221-222. 

112 Of the dewe,” ch. 6, Bk. 11, De Proprietatibus Rerum, f. clvii f. 
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thicke, whereof dew is made.” *** Swan calls it a “cold moist 
vapour which the sunne draweth into the aire,’*** and accu- 
rately describes Milton’s “ mildew blast” as an unwholesome 
dew: 


Now followeth that which I called bitter blasting dew. The Ger- 
mans say it Mildaw; which is an improper name if it hath relation 
to that which we call Mel-dew. For Mel-dew (as I before shewed) 
is an hony-sweet dew, and not a bitter dew. This therefore may be 
rather named Ros Novius, or bitter blasting dew, because it hurteth 
and killeth such herbs and plants as it falleth on, and sticketh or 
cleaveth to.2*° 


Manna in particular seems to have been commonly known in 
Milton’s day.**® La Primaudaye describes it as a special kind 
of dew “better concocted” so that “it resteth condensate 
through colde vpon the plants, and is called Manna.” *7 Swan 
knows of manna but has not seen it: 


Manna is said to be white like sugar; by some it is called Coeli 
sudor. The matter of it is a fat and pure vapour, not tainted with 
any putrid or corrupt Exhalations. Or, according to some, it is 
roris melliti genus, sed concreti, a kind of hony-sweet dew, but 
concrete or compact more close together."'s 


The lowest region of the air was also the place of develop- 
ment for other mists and vapours which never reached the 
middle region of air. When Milton describes the erection of 
Pandemonium as “a Fabrick huge” that “ Rose like an Exha- 
lation” out of the soil of Hell, he perhaps had in mind the 
sort of information compiled by the encyclopedists. Swan calls 
“ Exhalations ” of two kinds, namely “ Fumus” and “ Vapor.” 
He differentiates these: “If it come from the earth or some 


118 * Of Dewes and Raine,” ch. 49, Bk. 3, The French Academie, p. 751. 

114“ OF Dew,” Speculum Mundi, p. 148. 

418 Tbid., pp. 152-153. 

118 Aubrey notes a medicine of that name in his remark that Milton sometimes 
“tooke Manna.” See Helen Darbishire, ed., The Early Lives of Milton (London, 
1932), p. 5. Experiment 781, Century 8 of Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum treats “ the 
gathering of manna”; Bacon remarks that “ manna falleth upon the leaves by night, 
as other dews do.” 

117 The French Academie, p. 751. He adds, p. 752, that it is a singular medicine 
for the eies, for vlcers, and for those accidents which may happen in the nauell 
and interior parts.” 

118 Speculum Mundi, p. 150. 
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sandy place it is Fumus, a Fume or a kind of Smoke. If it 
come from the water or some watry place, it is Vapor.’*** 
Although Milton uses the terms “ mist ” and “ vapor” inter- 
changeably, he has some definite ideas about their origin and 
function. He speaks of a “black mist” quite correctly as 
“low creeping ”**° and of a “rising Mist.” *** He knows also 
the difference between a “ wandering Fire” and a mist which 
Swan calls “Ignis lambens.” The passages which make the 
distinction are quoted together: 


‘ 


Hope elevates, and joy 
Bright’ns his Crest, as when a wandring Fire 
Compact of unctuous vapor, which the Night 
Condenses, and the cold environs round, 
Kind'ld through agitation to a Flame, 
Which oft, they say, some evil Spirit attends, 
Hovering and blazing with delusive Light, 
Misleads th’amaz’d Night wanderer from his way 
To Bogs and Mires. .. . (9. 633-641) 


. and from the other Hill 
To thir fixt Station, all in bright array 
The Cherubim descended; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as Ev’ning Mist 
Ris’n from a River o’re the marish glides, 
And gathers ground fast at the Labourers heel 
Homeward returning. (12. 626-632) 


Swan’s description of Ignis fatuus and Ignis lambens are so 
startlingly like prose paraphrases of Milton’s lines that they 
warrant quotation in full: 


Ignis fatuus, or foolish Fire (so called, not that it hurteth, but 
feareth or scareth fools) is a fat and oily Exhalation hot and drie 
(as all Exhalations are which are apt to be fired) and also heavie 
in regard of the glutinous matter whereof it consisteth: in which 
regard the cold of the night beats it back again when it striveth to 


11° Tbid., p. 81. 

120P T. 9. 180. Cf. Comus, 336. Bartholomew, “ Of Myste,” ch. 11, Bk. 11, 
De Proprietatibus Rerum. f. clix v: “the nerer myste is to the erthe, the more 
thycke and derke and colde it is founde.” 

121 PT. 9. 74-75. Swan, “ Of Mists,” Speculum Mundi, p. 160, offers a distinction 
perhaps reflected in Milton’s word “ rising”: “I like their division best who make 
two kinds of mist; the one ascending, the other descending. That which ascendeth 
(saith Dr. Fulk) goeth up out of the water or earth as smoke, but seldome spreads 
it self any thing faire; being most of all seen about rivers and moist places.” 
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ascend, through which strife and tossing it is fired . . . and being 
fired it goeth to and fro according to the motion of the Aire in the 
silent night by gentle gales. ... These kinds of lights are often 
seen in Fennes and Moores, because there is always great store of 
unctuous matter fit for such purposes. ... Wherefore the much 
terrified, ignorant, and superstitious people may see their own errours 
in that they have deemed these lights to be walking spirits. 
They are no spirits, and yet lead out of the way, because those who 
see them are amazed, and look so earnestly after them that they 
forget their way; and then begin once out, they wander to and fro, 
not knowing whither, sometimes to waters, pits, and other danger- 
ous places; whereupon the next day they will undoubtedly tell you 
strange tales (as one saith) how they were led up and down by a 
light, which (in their judgment) was nothing else but some devil 
or spirit in the likenesse of fire which fain would have hurt them. 
. . « Ignis lambens is a cleaving and licking fire or light. . . . These 
flames may be caused two wayes, as the learned write. First, when 
clammie Exhalations are scattered abroad in the aire in small parts, 
and in the night are set on fire by an Antiperistatis; so that when 
any shall either ride or walk in such places as are apt to breed 
them, it is no wonder that they stick either on their horses, or on 
themselves.!2" 


The passages from Milton and Swan demonstrate the former’s 
close acquaintance with the distinctions among the various 
kinds of meteors or mists. The very terms unctuous, agitation, 
meteorous as they occur in Milton are paralleled in Swan’s 
treatment of “ such fierie Meteors as are pure and not mixt.” 
This duplication of details, even words, should prompt a two- 
fold conclusion: first, that Milton writes deliberately in terms 
of the popular science of his day; and second, that the com- 
pression of his style has reduced several pages of prose to a few 
lines of poetry. The temptation to pronounce Swan’s Speculum 
Mundi Milton’s source can easily be overcome by a glance at 
Swan’s acknowledgment of his source (“as one saith”) or at 
the other encyclopedia accounts of the same phenomena. Terms 
like unctuous and agitation, as used in precise scientific mean- 
ing, make it unlikely that Milton described the will-o’-the wisp 
from observation; these words denote technical constitutents 
and processes, not appearance. 


123 Speculum Mundi, pp. 87-91. 


5 
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4. 

This survey of cosmological lore in Milton’s prose and poetry, 
though restricted to demonstrations in the sublunar vault, 
should establish the usefulness to the understanding of Milton 
of such popular, vernacular encyclopedias of science as Caxton’s 
Mirrour of the World, Bartholomew’s De Proprietatibus Rerum, 
La Primaudaye’s The French Academie, and Swan’s Speculum 
Mundi. In correlating and codifying Milton’s ideas from both 
prose and poetry, the survey has suggested his extensive and 
intimate knowledge of the traditional scientific conceptions of 
comets, meteors, hail, rain, lightning, snow, and the like. In 
cosmology as in the other sciences, these encyclopedias con- 
tribute richly to the immediate connotation of Milton’s lines 
and the proper perspective in which his readers should study 
him. 

It becomes apparent that the significance of Milton’s affinity 
with the traditional cosmological lore of the encyclopedias is 
more than casual. Conscious, no doubt, of the artistic integrity 
of cosmology in the English epic,’** Milton drew upon the new 
astronomy for some of his ideas, but drew even more freely 
upon his period’s cultural heritage of classical, medieval, and 
Renaissance cosmological lore. Behind the hundreds of cosmo- 
logical passages in his prose and poetry lie the explanations of 
the encyclopedias of science, not indeed as sources for Milton 
but as sources for us his modern readers. The progress of sci- 
ence, well under way even in Milton’s day, has since cleared 
the atmosphere of the curious cosmological lore which was “ in 
the air” in Milton’s time. To read Milton in perspective, 
therefore, we must reconstruct the cultural and intellectual 
background of his day. The encyclopedias of science con- 
stitute for us the most relevant codifications available of the 
traditional cosmological science woven into the very fabric 
of Milton’s thought and art. 

Milton’s use of cosmological materials which were the com- 
mon property of his age relates very closely to the problem of 
his sources. Several recent studies of Milton have contended 


28 See E. M. W. Tillyard, “ Milton and the English Epic Tradition,” Seventeenth 
Century Studies Presented to Sir Herbert Grierson (Oxford, 1938), pp. 214 ff 
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that much of the material for which an older generation of 
scholars sought specific sources is commonplace in the period, 
available from dozens of sources, recondite or popular.’** It is 
hoped that the present survey will lend support to this posi- 
tion. To parallel Milton’s ideas and language in one encyclo- 
pedia like The French Academie or Speculum Mundi might 
tempt one to argue a specific indebtedness; but to find the 
same ideas in the same language in three or four different 
encyclopedias (aside from the source ascriptions of others) 
should fetch the matter into the province of the commonplace. 

Finally, one must not overlook the essential medievalism of 
Milton’s cosmological lore. No poet was more conscious than 
Milton of his heritage from the past. In his recapitulation of 
what the historian of ideas would call a cultural lag, he pushed 
the roots of his art deep into the Middle Ages. Even before 
the work of Albertus and Aquinas the reconciliation of Chris- 
tian theology and pagan philosophy had begun. In fusing me- 
dieval cosmological lore with Christian metaphysic, Milton was, 
to use Bush’s phrase, no less a medieval than a Renaissance 
Christian humanist. This ransacking of antiquity becomes in 
Milton a philosophical and artistic characteristic more peculiarly 
his than perhaps any other one quality. His use of cosmological 
lore in academic exercises, minor poems, controversial prose, 
and final masterpieces, assumes, in this light, an artistic and 
philosophical pertinence not previously accorded it in the 
history of ideas. 


University of Oklahoma 


124 See in particular George C. Taylor, Milton’s Use of DuBartas (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934), the second chapter of which suggested the present study. Whiting’s 
Milton’s Literary Milieu and the articles on Milton and hexaemeral literature by 
Arnold Williams are to the same purpose. 








THE MOTHER OF FATHERLESS FANNY 
By Joun K. REEVEs 


Like its heroine, the novel felicitously entitled Fatherless 
Fanny is an orphan.’ Countless thousands of readers of Vanity 
Fair, as they followed Major Dobbin and Polly Clapp to Ken- 
sington Gardens for the Major’s interesting reunion with Ame- 
lia, have read the affecting name of the orphan, but, in their 
anxiety to see how Amelia will receive poor Dobbin, have 
doubtless never given a thought to the identity of the infi- 
nitely more pitiable Fanny. Yet Thackeray refers to the novel 
in such a way as to indicate that it may have been familiar to 
his readers, or at least that it was familiar to his characters in 
1826, the approximate date of the chapter in which the refer- 
ence occurs. When the Major’s romantic sixteen-year-old 
guide pointed out Amelia and her father to him, 


she felt him again start back on her arm. She was a confidante at 
once of the whole business. She knew the story as well as if she 
had read it in one of her favorite novel-books—Fatherless Fanny or 
the Scottish Chiefs.” 


Fatherless Fanny was first published in London in 1819, but 
the signatures and plates of the first edition indicate that it 
may have appeared previously in serial form. The title-page 
states that the book is “ By the Author of the Old English 
Baron, ete.” i.e. Clara Reeve. But Clara Reeve, whose Old 
English Baron gained her a minor place in the history of the 
Gothic novel, died in 1807, twelve years before Fatherless 
Fanny made “ her first entrance into life,” as the title-page 
says. Granting, however, that the discrepancy in dates could 


1It should not be inferred that the writer considers the authorship of Fatherless 
Fanny of momentous importance in literary history, but the suggestions offered 
below may be of some interest to those familiar with the byways of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century prose fiction. 

2 Vanity Fair, Chapter 58, “ Our Friend the Major.” There are interesting but 
perhaps accidental resemblances between the descriptions of a young ladies’ board- 
ing school which occur in the opening chapter of Vanity Fair and in the first three 
chapters of Fatherless Fanny. Similarities between characters, parallelism in char- 
acter relationships, and the same gently satirical tone are the most striking features. 
If the resemblances are not accidental, they prove only that Thackeray, like Shake- 
speare, was great enough to adapt the ideas of others to his own larger purposes. 
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be explained, it is inconceivable to any of those few who may 
be familiar with the novels of Clara Reeve that she could have 
written parts of the novel which claims her for its author. On 
the other hand, it is equally impossible to believe that Clara 
Reeve had nothing to do with the novel. The problem there- 
fore is: What was her relation to the “ favorite novel-book ” 
whose title Thackeray preserved in a mortified state in Vanity 
Fair? 

The most tenable theory seems to be that an unpublished 
piece of Miss Reeve’s work was used by a later writer or writ- 
ers as a nucleus for the novel which was published in 1819 as 
Fatherless Fanny. Clara Reeve herself provided the basis for 
this hypothesis in the preface to her novel entitled The Exiles. 
Referring to herself in the third person, she wrote that “a gen- 
tleman who has done honour to her writings by his approba- 
tion” urged her to “ give us another Ghost story,” for The 
Old English Baron had, in his opinion, showed that type of 
novel to be her forte. 


She replied, that she believed she had materials enough to build 
another with, and thanked him for the hint, which she would re- 
member and improve upon... . 

In the month of May, 1787, this work was sent to London by the 
Ipswich blue coach; it was lost either on the way or at the inn, for, 
it seems, that it was never received by the person to whom it was 
sent. The title is Castle Conner—an Irish Story. How it was lost, 
and into whose hands it has fallen, she is wholly ignorant; but on 
one point, she is determined, that if it ever appears in print during 
her life, under whatever, form, or with whatever alterations, she 
will lay claim to it; and if it lies within her power, will detect the 
piracy, and expose the pirates to view; and she uses this opportunity 
to let them know so much.* 


Later in the same preface Miss Reeve inveighs more gener- 
ally against “those servile imitators who, like caterpillars, prey 
on the young plants of genius, and meanly pilfer a momentary 
subsistance from the labors of others.” * That the author of 
Fatherless Fanny was one of these literary “ caterpillars” of 
whom Clara Reeve had prophetic fears is indicated by the list 
of tenth-rate romantic serials which may be circuitously con- 
nected with him. In 1841 a novel entitled The Hebrew 


° The Exiles, or Memoirs of the Count de Cronstadt (London, 1788), I. xviii-xix. 
* Ibid. I. xxi. 
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Maiden, or the Lost Diamond was ascribed to “ the author of 
Fatherless Fanny, Tales of the Drama, etc.” Kathleen, or the 
Secret Marriage (1842) was by the “author of The Hebrew 
Maiden, Fatherless Fanny, etc.” The Wife’s Secret, or the 
Cavalier and the Roundhead (1850) was by the “author of 
Kathleen, The Hebrew Maiden, etc.” Jonathan Bradford, or 
the Murder at the Road-side Inn (1851) was by the “ author 
of The Hebrew Maiden, The Wife’s Secret, etc.” The series 
was somewhat tamely concluded in 1852 by The Harvest 
Home, a Domestic Romance, climactically bolstered by the 
anonymous reputation of the “author of Fatherless Fanny, 
The Hebrew Maiden, Jonathan Bradford, Kathleen, etc., ete.” 
All of these novels, with the exception of Fatherless Fanny, 
were published serially by E. Lloyd of 12 Salisbury Square, 
London. 

The 1741 edition of Fatherless Fanny gives further indica- 
tion of “ caterpillar” tactics. The main title-page ascribes the 
book to “ the author of the Old English Baron,” but an ornately 
engraved half-title states that Fanny’s story was written by 
“the Late Miss Taylor.” The reference presumably is to Jane 
Taylor, one of the moderately famous literary Taylors of 
Ongar. Jane Taylor died in 1824, five years after the first ap- 
pearance of Fatherless Fanny, but seventeen years before the 
edition which first mentioned her as the author. No other 
evidence has been discovered to justify connecting her name 
with the book. It is worth noting that the “Miss Taylor ” 
edition of Fatherless Fanny appeared in the same year (1841) 
as The Hebrew Maiden, by the “author of Fatherless Fanny, 
Tales of the Drama, etc.,” the first of the connected series of 
romantic stories mentioned above. In view of this deliberate 
or careless confusion, therefore, it does not seem fantastic to 
suspect one of “ those servile imitators who . . . meanly pilfer 
a momentary subsistence from the labors of others.” 

Realizing then that the evidence of title-pages can not 
always be taken at its face value, let us examine more closely 
the statement that Fatherless Fanny is by “the author of the 
Old English Baron.” It is not difficult to prove that Clara 
Reeve is not entirely responsible for the novel as it now stands. 
A curious piece of evidence which connects her with the book 
and at the same time indicates the presence of another, but not 
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a collaborating, hand is the preface to Fatherless Fanny. The 
preface is made up almost entirely of ideas and phrases from 
Clara Reeve’s preface to The Old English Baron. The bor- 
rowed ideas and phrases are put together into sentences but 
not sense. The illogical nature of the attempted précis is 
clearly indicated by such transitional words as “thus” and 
“ therefore,” which are completely meaningless in their new 
context. The most patent stupidity is the borrowing of the 
following passage, which, as Miss Reeve originally wrote it, 
referred to Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, but which here refers 
to Fatherless Fanny itself: “The characters are admirably 
drawn and supported; the diction polished and elegant; and the 
whole as closely connected, as to keep the imagination of the 
reader continually alive to the subject before him.”* The last 
clause is not directly quoted from Clara Reeve’s preface, and 
after seeing how Fatherless Fanny falls into loosely connected 
sections and is dragged on long after the story is finished, one 
wonders that the mutilator of the original preface had the 
temerity to mention the unity of the narrative at all. 

Thus Miss Reeve’s praise of The Castle of Otranto has been 
wrenched out of context for the purpose of self-advertisement. 
Walpole’s book is not mentioned at all, and Miss Reeve’s an- 
alysis of its defects is omitted. Yet the final paragraph of 
this illogical patchwork begins, as did that of the original pref- 
ace: “It seemed to me that it is possible to compose a work 
upon the same plan, wherein these defects might be avoided.” ® 
It seems obvious that Clara Reeve would never have commit- 
ted such outrages on one of her own prefaces. 

A reference to Marmion and “ young Lochinvar” in the 
novel itself supplies chronological proof that Clara Reeve did 
not write the passage in which the reference occurs. Miss 
Reeve died on December 3, 1807, and Marmion was published 
on February 23, 1808. The possibility that she may have seen 
the poem in manuscript need not be considered, for the refer- 
ence clearly implies that the poem is a familiar one.’ 


* Fatherless Fanny, or A Young Lady’s First Entrance into Life, being the 
Memoirs of a Little Mendicant and her Benefactors (London, 1819), p. iii. (All 
references are to this edition.) 

° Ibid., p. iv. 

7 A romantic young lady says, “Some Giant, or Genii, or young Lochinvar, will 
come just in time to carry me off at the last moment, and then you shall write 
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In addition to the direct evidence of the preface and the dis- 
crepancy in dates, the sophisticated tone of parts of the novel 
is something of which Miss Reeve was completely incapable. 
Some of the dialogue is clever social badinage; the principal 
characters play practical jokes on each other and jest about 
morality, and the author’s own attitude is often flippant and 
gay. All of these characteristics would have been abhorrent to 
Clara Reeve. 

One of the many examples of the sophisticated tone is the 
reference to Miss Bridewell, the mistress of Fanny’s school, as 
“the antiquated virgin.”* But Clara Reeve, on the other 
hand, protested strongly against even milder flippancy on this 
subject in her pedagogical novel Plans of Education. She 
wrote: 

Even Mr. Cumberland, though a chaste and refined writer has lent 
his hand to throw a stone at sisters and aunts who are unmarried. 
.. . But there is one modern writer, who has gone still further in 
this insult; he has made use of the term Old Maids! as his vehicle to 
convey to the public ear all his satire and ridicule upon serious, and 
even sacred subjects.° 

Obviously, an author who refers to unmarried sisters and aunts 
as “serious, and even sacred subjects” could not have been 
guilty of using the phrase “ antiquated virgin.” 

Furthermore, in addition to being a spinster, Miss Bridewell 
was also a schoolteacher. Clara Reeve was intensely inter- 
ested in education, and the heroine of her School for Widows 
and its sequel, Plans of Education, is a schoolteacher. It seems 
highly improbable, therefore, that Clara Reeve was responsi- 
ble for the satirical portrait of Miss Bridewell. 

Two further examples of the tone which was not character- 
istic of Clara Reeve may be cited. Even though Miss Reeve 
was often critical of the noble class in England, she never re- 
ferred to one of them humorously as “this young sprig of 
nobility,”*° and even though her gentlemen were not always 
good-natured and chivalrous, none of them ever “ devoutly 


me word whether the bride-groom behaved like the poor fool in Marmion, or 
whether he took another wife, as he ought to do.”—Fatherless Fanny, p. 104. 

8 Fatherless Fanny, p. 21. 

® Plans of Education; with Remarks on the Systems of Other Writers (London, 
1792), p. 128. The reference is presumably to William Hayley’s Essay on Old 
Maids, 3 vols., London, 1785. 
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wished his fair friend at New York for her perverseness.” *° 
Clara Reeve’s humor, what there is of it, is never light and 
impudent; her criticism, though often sharp and unequivocal, 
is never accompanied by satirical wit. 

Thus, it is comparatively easy to show that Clara Reeve did 
not write all of Fatherless Fanny, as the title-page implies. It 
is much more difficult to prove that she wrote any of it and, 
assuming that she did, that that part is her lost Castle Con- 
ner. The positive evidence is, unfortunately, not nearly as 
conclusive as the negative. Since Clara Reeve left no other 
description of Castle Conner than that it was an Irish ghost 
story, it is impossible to conclude with finality that the Irish 
ghost story in Fatherless Fanny represents Miss Reeve’s lost 
work, but the obvious differences in material and style between 
this section and other parts of the book help to make this 
conclusion a tempting one. 

The preface to Fatherless Fanny begins, as did its model, by 
stating that “this Novel . . . is an attempt to unite the va- 
rious merits and graces of the ancient romance and modern 
novel.” ** The entire narrative, however, is definitely dated 
in the text as belonging to the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century,’* and the life histories that are introduced do not go 
back farther than two generations at the most. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the relatively modern date, the attempt to include 
the ancient elements is apparently made, and as a result the 
book falls into four distinct parts, marked not only by the kind 
of material, but to a certain extent also by the style and tone. 

The first three chapters are set off noticeably by the sophisti- 
cated tone and the completely modern events. Then in Chap- 
ter 4 the elderly Lady Ellincourt begins to tell a story, set in 
her youth, which as she tells it appears to be entirely irrelevant, 
but which later in the book turns out to have included the 
story of Fanny’s parents. Fanny, it should be explained, is 
introduced as a penniless orphan but is soon adopted by the 
young Lord Ellincourt. His mother’s story introduces the Irish 
element, and the sentiments, characters, and style are all typ- 
ical of Clara Reeve’s work. A cruel Irish nobleman, Lord Balla- 


1° Fatherless Fanny, pp. 17 and 121, respectively. 
™ Fatherless Fanny, p. iii. 
12 The reference to Marmion is, of course, an anachronism. 
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fyn, carries off a pretty young girl to a dreary castle on the 
coast of Ireland, and forces her to become first his mistress and 
later his wife. The time and setting are only vaguely indi- 
cated, and the events are of a grim, pseudo-supernatural char- 
acter and are evidently meant to represent the ancient ro- 
mance. This part of the book, extending from Chapter 4 
through Chapter 7, might easily have been written by Clara 
Reeve. 

The third section, which comprises the major portion of the 
novel, Chapter 8 through Chapter 40, is a mixture of the stories 
and the styles of the first two sections. This mixture is necessi- 
tated by the gradual convergence of the two narrative threads, 
Fanny’s story and that of the young girl who unwillingly 
became Lady Ballafyn and who, of course, turns out to be 
Fanny’s mother. The threads meet when Fanny herself is ab- 
ducted to the same lonely castle, where from a window she is 
shown the Haunted Rock on which a white figure is often seen 
to walk at midnight. In typical Reeve fashion, the “ ghost” 
proves to be Fanny’s mother in the flesh, and the rock the 
entrance to a secret house of nuns, with whom Lady Ballafyn 
has lived since she escaped from her husband by a feigned 
death fifteen years before.* Fanny is not left permanently 
‘fatherless, and she is even spared the shame of being the daugh- 
ter of the cruel Lord Ballafyn. A Mr. Hamilton, who has been 
kind to her throughout the book, proves to be a wealthy noble- 
man who had married her mother sometime before that unfor- 
tunate lady was kidnapped by Lord Ballafyn. In this third 
section the main plot and the setting are reminiscent of Clara 
Reeve’s work. Much of the style, some of the minor charac- 
ters, and several subordinate narratives suggest the hand of a 
more sophisticated writer. 

Although Fanny’ story is practically finished in Chapter 40, 
the book drags on for thirteen more chapters, which constitute 
the fourth of the arbitrary divisions. Since the novel seems to 
have been first published in serial form, this structurally un- 


18 Clara Reeve’s chief criticism of Walpole’s Castle of Otranto was that “the 
[supernatural] machinery is so violent, that it destroys the effect it is intended to 
excite” (preface to The Old English Baron, 1789 ed., pp. viii-ix), and in her 
Old English Baron she attempted to remedy this defect by explaining most of the 
apparently supernatural phenomena. 
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necessary continuation may have been due to popular demand. 
This section is composed of the detailed and irrelevant stories 
of various minor characters, incidents in the lives of some 
hitherto unheard of guests at a party, and further lengthy dia- 
tribes against the spinster, Miss Bridewell, all imbedded in an 
overwhelming amount of moralizing. The title of one of these 
superfluous chapters, “A Sketch of Characters and Fashion- 
able Conversation,” correctly suggests that it is not absolutely 
essential to the plot. The style of this section resembles 
neither that of Miss Reeve nor that of the sophisticated writer 
whom we postulated for the opening chapters. It suggests 
rather the bungling compiler of the preface, which was not 
distributed with the original serial numbers, and therefore was 
probably written later when the story was published in one 
volume. The sentence structure is poor; grammatical mistakes 
are numerous, and the whole section lacks the wit and sophisti- 
cated tone of the first three chapters, which also deal with 
Miss Bridewell and characters in fashionable society. The 
fact that the novel begins during the Christmas holidays of 
1798 and that in the last chapter Lady Ellincourt dies on 
September 9, 1780, also indicates a careless continuation, if not 
a third hand. Editions published in 1822 and 1841 omit these 
last thirteen chapters.” 

Another type of evidence which may be adduced to indicate 
the presence of Clara Reeve’s work consists of striking resem- 
blances between Fatherless Fanny and the eight novels which 
were unquestionably written by Miss Reeve. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that some of the characteristics to be men- 
tioned are typical of the eighteenth-century sentimental novel 
in general, so that in themselves they can not be considered 
conclusive proof of her authorship. However, when they are 
considered in conjunction with the rest of the evidence and 
contrasted with the characteristics of the more sophisticated 


** Thackeray’s implication that the novel was popular is supported by the fact 
that numerous editions were published throughout the nineteenth century. Both 
a London and a Manchester edition appeared in 1819. The edition of 1822 is 
called the fourth on the title-page. An undated edition published by George 
Virtue in London contains plates dated 1825, though this may be either the 1837 
or the 1847 edition to which I have found references. The 1841 edition was pub- 
lished in Derby, and an edition in “The Wide, Wide World Library ” is dated 
1878 by the British Museum Catalogue. 
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passages, they definitely increase the plausibility of the sug- 
gestion that Clara Reeve was the real mother of Fatherless 
Fanny. 

In direct contrast to the wit and preciosity of the society 
characters is the excessive sensibility, familiar to readers of 
Clara Reeve, of some of the principal figures in the story of 
Fanny herself. For example, when Lady Ellincourt leaves for 
a trip to the continent, Fanny is “torn more dead than alive, 
from the arms of her dear Lady Ellincourt.”*® Mr. Hamilton, 
whose almost divine goodness reminds one of Mr. Ashford in 
Clara Reeve’s Destination, indulges his emotions much more 
strenuously than the polished Lord Ellincourt and his friends 
of the beau monde. When one of the society belles uncon- 
sciously evokes painful recollections in Mr. Hamilton’s mind, 
she thought he “ was insane, as his eyes rolled for several min- 
utes with a wildness that was truly terrific.” ** In telling Fanny 
of an incident which happened to her mother during their 
courtship, Mr. Hamilton says that when he learned “ that the 
fainting fit, in which the lovely Emily had lain so long, was 
occasioned by terror more than by loss of blood, . . . my joy 
was now as extravagant as my grief had been acute, and I was 
almost in a delirium, from the excess of emotion I had suf- 
fered.” 7?’ Of the same type of phenomena are the romantic 
“declines ” into which several of the characters gradually fall. 
Jacquelina in The Exiles and Isabella in The School for Widows 
were among the victims of this disease in Clara Reeve’s novels. 

Two features by no means unfamiliar to readers of eight- 
eenth-century fiction are particular favorites of Clara Reeve 
and are also to be found in the story of Fanny. The most 
obvious is the theme of the accomplished but impoverished 
“orphan” who eventually gets two of the most important 
characters for parents. The familiar contrast between a 
haughty and self-centered young lady and her amiable and 
open-hearted younger sister is illustrated in Fatherless Fanny 
by “ Miss” Barlowe and her sister Emily, contemporaries of 
Fanny at Miss Bridewell’s boarding school. As has been said, 
these features were part of the eighteenth-century novelist’s 
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stock in trade. A less ambiguous link between Fatherless Fanny 
and the novels of Clara Reeve is the detailed resemblance be- 
tween Fanny’s abduction and that of Sophia Melcombe in The 
Two Mentors. 

One final resemblance is worth noting. One of Clara Reeve’s 
favorite themes was the superficiality of the distinction between 
commoners and the nobility. The latter, more frequently than 
not, are shown to be basically ignoble. In The School for 
Widows, for example, it is a “ noble ” lord who proposes to the 
widowed heroine, Mrs. Darnford, that she become his mistress. 
We are reminded of Lord Ballafyn in Fatherless Fanny, who 
carries the “lovely Emily” off to Ireland, forces her to be his 
mistress, and later plans to marry her “and make her as good 
as a great many more ladies who wear coronets, and came by 
them in the same manner.”** Mrs. Darnford escaped Emily’s 
fate and observed “that more real happiness was to be found 
among the middling and lower degrees of men, than among 
those distinguished by rank, title, or fortune.” ?’ In Fatherless 
Fanny the author observes that Mr. Hamilton’s “ might, per- 
haps, be the nobility of nature, which is, it must be confessed, 
of more intrinsic value than that conferred by hereditary 
rank.” *° It is to be noted that the two quotations from Father- 
less Fanny are from the second and third sections; whereas the 
attitude towards nobility in the other two sections is uncritical 
or, at the most, jocular. 

In the field of popular literature authorial secrets are hard 
to penetrate. For the most part the authors preferred money to 
fame, and sometimes even ascribed their work to dead writers 
of established reputation in an attempt to suggest literary 
merit and to increase sales. Consequently, conclusive proof of 
authorship is often unobtainable, as in the case of Fatherless 
Fanny, but when the testimony of the title-page, the preface, 
and the narrative itself is all brought together, one is tempted 
to “lay claim” to the Irish ghost story in Fatherless Fanny in 
the name of Clara Reeve, regretting that it is not possible at 
this late date to “ expose the pirates to view.” 


Skidmore College. 

18 Fatherless Fanny, p. 87. 

' The School for Widows I. 204. 
*’ Fatherless Fanny, p. 159. 
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THE MIND OF A POET 


A Stupy OF WoORDSWORTH’S THOUGHT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


THE PRELUDE 
By RAYMOND D. HAVENS 


Fifteen years have gone into this search for the hiding places of a 
poet’s power. There are chapters on the part matter-of-factness, passion, 
fear, wonder, solitude, silence, and loneliness, animism, nature, anti- 
rationalism, the mystic experience, religion, and imagination played in | 
the thought and poetry of Wordsworth. Other topics are considered 
more briefly and The Prelude, the most illuminating account in English 
of the mind of a poet, is examined in detail. Theory has not been im- 
posed on poetry but Wordsworth’s beliefs have been deduced and 
explained from what he himself wrote and said. 


xviii + 670 pages, two maps, buckram. $5.00 





CARLYLE AND THE SAINT-SIMONIANS 
The Concept of Historical Periodicity 
By HILL SHINE 


This study attempts to show the entry of a French influence into British 
thought of the Nineteenth Century. By tracing the impact of the Saint-Simonian 
concept of history upon Carlyle’s writings after 1830, it supplements recent 
investigations into the sources of Carlyle’s thought. And it suggests a funda- 
mental relation between his philosophy of history and his social philosophy. 

The material examined in preparation of this study includes some fugitive 
publications by the Saint-Simonians and two interesting but unpublished frag- 
ments by Carlyle. 13+ 191 pages. $2.25 





TEN OLD ENGLISH POEMS 


PUT INTO MODERN ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE VERSE 
By KEMP MALONE 


“The poems here brought together have been put into modern English but 
otherwise have been changed as little as possible. The rendering is as literal 
as I could make it within the verse form used, and the verse follows faithfully 
(though not with absolute strictness) the rules governing the composition of 
classical Old English poetry. . . . Made as a labor of love, these moderniza- 
tions are now put into print in the hope that they may lead some lovers of 
poetry to the old poems themselves. . . . Six of the poems are taken from the 
Exeter Book, the earliest anthology of English poetry. The other four are drawn 
from various sources. In date, the ten poems range from the seventh century 
to the tenth. The two love poems have a special interest, . . .” 


x +50 pages. $1.25 From the Preface 

















